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IN THE NORTHERN COUNTIES. 
The writer spent a week during the mid- 
dle of last month attending farmers’ insti- 
tutes up near the Straits of Mackinac. The 
meetings at Gaylord and Cheboygan were 
well attended, and the audiences com- 
posed principally of farmers and _ their 
families. ° 
It is impossible to give even a condensed 
report of all these meetings in the Farm- 
ER, as it would take up several pages of 
space in each issue during the time the 


‘various winter institutes are progressing 


throughout the State. 

However, the farmers’ institutes every- 
where, with hardly an exception, are very 
successful. The farmers at Gaylord and 
Cheboygan were :so intensely interested in 
the presentation of the various topics that 
they could not wait for the discussions to 
commence, but fired a host of questions at 
each speaker, even while he was briefly 
and tersely presenting his assigned subject. 

This week Prof. A. A. Crozier, Prof. W. 
B. Barrows, Mrs. Mary A. Mayo, and the 
writer are attending institutes at Harris- 
ville, Alpena and Tawas City. 

The attendance is good and nearly all 
are farmers. We never saw more interest 
shown, and even the murder of a farmer by 
another farmer’s wife (both having left the 
institute hall a few minutes before), this 
afternoon, at Harrisville, did not break up 
the institute session but for a short time. 

‘he writer has attended many institutes 
during the past four years in all portions of 
the State, and finds the farmers who do 
come out to the meetings in these northern 
counties, not one whit behind their brother 
farmers in the lower and older counties. 

There is more interest in dairying and 
fruit-growing up here than we anticipated. 
Many questions are asked us regarding silo 
construction and the feeding of silage. We 
invariably advise farmers not to build a 
silo unless keeping at least eight or ten 
dairy cows, with an almost certain pros- 
pect that the herd will eventually be in- 
creased. 

FARM POULTRY KEEPING. 


There is quite a considerable interest in 
poultry raising, and we think this subject 
should be assigned to one State speaker of 
each institute. All farmers keep hens— 
and they generally keep too many. 

Fifteen good hens that are active work- 
ers, well fed and cared for every day as 
they should be, will bring more money into 
the farmer’s pocket, than three times that 
number of “dunghill’’ fowls left to shift for 
themselves all through the cold winter 
months. 

We are much interested in the ‘‘business 
hen,” and during the coming year expect to 
do some business with her in a practical 
way. ‘‘What we don’t know” about hens 
amounts to a great deal, and -we are bound 
to become better acquainted with them. 

For the amount of capital invested, a 
“‘well organized company” of business hens 
can be made to return a larger per cent of 
profit than many of us may suppose. If 
the stock is not too badly “watered,” by 
keeping worthless fowls in a foul and care- 
less way, the dividends may be yearly in- 
ereased in a very satisfactory manner. 

REGARDING OUR POULTRY HOUSE PLAN. 

It was very fortunate for us that the 
suggestions and criticisms from our poul- 
try farmer friends, regarding “that plan,” 
came in before we commenced to build. 
Being away from home so much we had no 
chance to build, and when the time comes, 
shall make some alterations in the ‘‘chicken 
coop,” as one friend called it. 





ing on a two-foot wall. This, with the 
three feet taken from the lower portion of 
the building, would make the scratching 
pen five feet high. So much fear has been 
expressed, by several of our friends, that 
the accumulated wear and tear aboard our 
cranium might eventually produce a 
slightly derogatory effect upon our 
medioéral intellectual powers, that we 
have decided to raise the floor another foot. 
We state this, early in the campaign, in 
order to relieve all apprehension along this 


line. 

We still think it cheaper, and just as 
convenient, to have the. scratching shed 
underneath the roosting floor. One roof 
will do for all, and we can make the upper 
room just as warm, with no perceptible 
draft, day or night. 

CONTINUOUS FEEDING. 

One friend thought, from reading: our 
notes at the time, that we intended keep- 
ing feed before the fowls. Not so, and 
nothing of the kind is suggested. 

The feed trough under the nest boxes is 
for giving a warm mixture or mash, es- 
pecially on cold mornings. After putting a 
morning’s ration into the trough, the hens 
can eat it “at their leisure,’ without get- 
ting their feet into, and spoiling the food. 

All grain would be fed in the scratching 
pen. The fwor—or ground—would be kept 
covered with dry and clean litter, and the 
hens forced to hustle and scratch among 
this litter for a large portion of their food. 

Corn would be fed only at night, and 
sparingly, too. Plymouth Rocks would get 
very little corn indeed, when kept for lay- 
ing purposes. It would be a good plan to 
run the corn through our grinding mill, 
with the plates set very loosely, merely to 
crack the kernels. This cracked corn, 
thrown among the litter in the scratching 
shed, would furnish for the hens as much 
“get there” exercise as football does to a set 
of highly intellectual college students. 

AS TO THE WATER FOUNTAIN. 

This, with the heater combined, is shown 
in each apartment of the floor plan. There 
is no need of using one in each room, as one 
would do just as well for two rooms. .- 

The fountains can, and should be cleaned 
daily, if necessary, to prevent any defile- 
ment of the water. The heater is a good 
thing for use during very cold weather, as 
the hens should have plenty of pure, fresh 
water at all times, with the chill taken off. 





A WIND MILL OR,A MILL TO GO 
BY WIND. 


A friend writes: ‘‘I would like to know 
if. you are yet satisfied with your wind 
power. Does the machinery seem durable, 
or is it always out of order when wanted? 
Also please say if you advise putting it on 
the general barn or would you erect a build- 
ing especially for it? I want particularly 
to shell corn and grind corn and wheat, be- 
sides pumping, and perhaps sawing wood.”’ 

Yes. We are satisfied with our wind 
power. It is durable and not out of order 
twice a year. About all the expense is for 
oil. There seems no question that it is the 
best power for farms where work can be 
accumulated and stored, as can be shelled 
corn and water and wood. If regular daily 
oF even semi-weekly power is required I 
do not atall recommend it nor do I. think 
that it would run with steadiness adapted 
to turn separators or other delicate ma- 
chinery requiring evenness of speed. Ours 
is a 12-foot wheel. It seems powerful 
enough for our work, which includes 
sawing heavy wood, shelling, elevating and 
grinding. — . 

No, we do not advise putting on the barn 





not objected to. The accompanying illus- 
tration shows a simple and practical mill, 
16 feet square and 32 feet high. Onitisa 
steel tower 32 feet high. This gives an 
elevation that will insure the mill’s running 
when there is apparently very little wind. 
There is no economy in putting up an outfit 
in which the item of height is neglected. 
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CEMENT FLOOR 


FIG. 1—POWER WINDMILL. 


The other parts of the mill cost as much 
and the available power is much less. It is 
not “‘scarier’ on a 64-foot tower than ona 
30-foot one, when you are: used to it. I 
think you will not notice the difference. 
If the mill is to have bins in it for grain it 
must be built very strong, using 8x8 posts 
and heavy joists for flooring. I advise 
using a cement floor in the lower story as 
being cheaper and Jess adapted to the har- 
boring of rats. To insure absolute safety 
in high winds I would anchor the whole to 
concrete anchors, B in cut, using %-inch 
rods with large nuts and washers imbedded 
in the concrete and the upper ends passing 
through the posts asshown. The concrete 
will of course be molded in place. It may, 
if thought best, be put directly under the 
foundation and the wall built on it. . How- 
ever, the position shown gives somewhat 
more of strength. 

In the lower story is the grinder, A, and 
the footgear in connection which turns the 
horizontal shafting. At I the pulley out- 
side the building can be used for sawing 
wood, pumping or other purposes. D is the 
sheller, F-and F the elevator, which may 
run into the third story if desired. Eleva- 
tors are easily made and not expensive. A 





and you have one. The counter-shaft is 
needed to reduce the high speed of the main 
shaft. E, to the required speed of the ele- 
vator, which is much less. AtC there is a 
spout for grain to come to the grinder and 
the meal bin is directly below, so that no 
machinery is needed to get meal into it. It 
may be shoveled out at the opening below, 
or it may be spouted to the elevator and run 
to a bin above, in the second or third story, 
whence it may be drawn by a spout into 
sacks. Small power is consumed by the 
elevators if made correctly. 

In the third story may be tanks for wa- 
ter; if so, Ladvise galvanized iron or zine 
lining of the floor beneath the tanks, so that 
all leakage will be held and carried off 
through spouts, not wetting the floor or 
lower story. If the pressure of this distanee 
is more than wished, a tank may be set in 


‘the second story. I suggest a short hori- 


zontal shaft in the third story and a small 
lathe, which will make singletrees, handles 
and many useful things, besides giving the 
boys training in the use of tools. Also, 
there may be put here some day a low- 
priced dynamo and storage batteries that 
will light your house and run the kitchen 
stove in summer. 

This building may be built in good shape 
with the mill on it for about $400, or even 
less, if you are carpenter enough to do 
much of the work yourself. I suggest a 
pyramidal roof rather than the flat one 
shown, aS more water-proof and looking 
better, being also only slightly harder to 
build. 

As to stairway, it would save space to put 
it outside, although that is not necessary 
if not desirable. 

As to the best make of wheel, I do not 
know, but presume that any of the manu- 
facturers advertising in the Farmer will 
furnish a well-made wheel with a guarantee 
for not less than $100. They are of gal- 
vanized steel and will last a lifetime, with 
occasional renewing of gear wheels. Onur 
own plant is worth more than $30 per year 
to Woodland farm, and a plant like that 
above would be yet more valuable. 

JOS. E. WING. 





For the MicHIGAN FARMER. 


EARLY VS. LATE CUT CORN. 





In your issue of January 2, Mr. Herbert 
W. Mumford, in an exeelient article on 
‘Harvesting ané Feeding the Corn Crop,” 
says the best time to cut corn is just as the 
ears are nicely dented; and in line with 
this I desire-to give a bit of my experience 
with: the past season’s crop. 

Having built a horse cutter we cut nine 
shocks September 12, the corn being down 
so badly it was put aside, and other work 
coming on, no more was cut till about 
October 1. Now for results: The first 
shock of the early cut was so noticeably 
inferior when husked that a shock of late 
cut on either side when compared with it, 
showed at least twenty per cent in favor of 
the late cut. Thecorn was all ripe, no soft 
corn in any of it, only the ears in the early 
cut were more open and much smaller than 
the late cut. The fodder was better in the 
early cut, but not enough to make up the 
difference in the grain. I have noticed 
considerable that was like it, and believe it 
was due to being cut too soon. Think it is 
the general opinion that corn should be eut 
early, and is it not a case of the “cow and 
the chemist’’ disagreeing? 

And, in regard to caring for the crop, to 
those of us who cannot afford silos, I think 
threshing the most satisfactory way. The 
corn must be thoroughly cured to keep 
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well, and when it is so cured there is no 
way it can be handled so cheaply as by 
threshing. A large machine, driven by a 
engine and manned by a com- 
petent force of willing men, (no 
sickly- men or boys needed), will, under 
favorable conditions, take care of -twenty 
acres of good corn. a day. The corn is 
in es condition for grinding or feeding 
while the fodder is in the finest possible 
shape. The refuse being used for bedding 
makes an excellent absorbent, and can be 
drawn directly to the field and spread, if 
desired. The carrier elevates it to the top 
of the barn, where it occupies less than half 
the space the bundles would. The stalks 
from which the corn cribbed for another 
summer’s feeding is taken. are also shred- 
ded, and the amount that can be run 
through in a given time is a surprise to one 
unfamiliar with it. 
Lenawee Co., Mica. FRANK ALLIS. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


CORN HAY AGAIN. 





Last year in an article from Spiritwood 
Farms written by me, I described some of 
the methods employed in the utilization of 
the corn crop out of the usual. This year 
brings still another use, or rather method 
of using, viz. feeding sheep in the field from 
the shock. 

It will be necessary to go back just a lit- 
tie to describe the corn that is fed thus, for 
herein lies the success of the plan. The 
corn used this year was grown from seed 
from the James River Valley, Va., and was 
planted for the silo. The wet weather at 
‘the time of filling the silos prevented teams 
from getting on the ground, consequently 
the corn was shocked in the usual method 
only very large shocks made, tied twice, 
‘and several uneut hills used for shock 
anchorage. The wet season had produced 
an excessive amount of stalks so that they 
averaged about 14 feet high the field over, 
and probably 300 tons of green corn was 
thus shocked awaiting disposition. The 
avet weather in the fall prevented the ma- 
turity desired, and then a frost added, 
made the corn really in not the best condi- 
tion desired. Several weeks after cutting, 
one silo was partially filled from the shocks 
standing, and wel! wet down, and an excel]- 
lent quality of ensilage resulted. But then 
there was probably two hundred tons of 
corn left, and this with stalks 14 feet high, 
and with the great amount of moisture 
contained, prevented storage or shredding 
even if it had been desirable. When the 
ground became frozen and the sheep were 
brought in from pasture, a low wagonload 
of four shocks of corn was scattered 
over the feeding ground for a flock of 100 
sheep, and this amply satisfied them for 
the day. A feed of corn from which ears 

(common husked corn) had been taken, 
would be left untouched while the corn 
hay, that: is. the southern grown corn, 
would be well eaten, nothing but the big 
ends of the stalks being left. This seems 
like a very easy way of feeding sheep, on 
the feeding ground or in racks as the case 
may be, according to weather and circum- 
stances. It might be noted here that on 
one day the herd of cattle broke into the 
field hase the corn hay was scattered, and 
ate it up almost entirely, leaving very few 
stalks to tell the story of almost rod length 
cornstalks. At this point I would say that 
with the season as last year, I would prefer 
western seed to southern, as the stalks 
wefe rather large, but it must be borne in 
mind that the other extreme must not be 
reached, as mature corn with ripened ears 
leaves the stalks in reality straw, just as 
ripened wheat leaves straw, while at a 

eriod previous to ripening,as used in Cali- 
Sooke. wheat makes good hay. Besides, 
the ripened corn does not stand up 
and retain its vitality like the corn 
treated as hay. It is a rule in_ bot- 
any that seed-bearing plants matur- 
ing seed carry their vitality to the 
the seed and leave the stalks woody and 
fibrous matter. Now corn hay presumes 
the cutting of corn at the time when the 
starch and nutrients are still in the stalk, 
and have not passed to the ear, or grain. 
But this idea was fully explained in the 
article of last. year, but the point is as to 
the added method of use. And this came 
in a manner circumstantial. One hundred 
head of Shropshire sheep (breeding ewes) 
arrived at the farm late one Saturday 
night and were hungry from their journey; 
the first thought being to provide them 
with feed they were turned into an acre 
— of corn shocks standing 14 feet high. 
t was expected to take them out after 
feeding but they were allowed to stay the 
next day and the next and so on, as they 
were apparently on their good behavior 
and made a‘clean sweep of the shocks as 
far as they could reach, and then would 
work their way from the outside into the 
éenter and finally tear the shocks down, 
making a clean sweep of everything but 
the great stalk butts. The feeding value 
of one acre was sufficient to keep 100 sheep, 
weighing on an average 130 pounds, for two 
weeks. There was some corn on the stalks 
but it was more the nature of bran or oats, 
that is, it was not at maturity and lacked 
the carbohydrate: or oil of mature corn. 
The sheep could shell this corn, as it was 
shrunken and the ears would bend and the 
kernels give just as any one has seen in im- 
mature corn which was cut past the roast- 
i ear stage.. Here was very nearly a 
balanced ration fed without labor, and the. 
stalks and manure on the ground just 
where they should be, and an unprecedent- 
ed forage value per acre. The total cost of 


-thus prevents the return stroke. To do 
. this effectively the rod should not be in- 


of course dietates ovis for soft weather 
at the barns and also using the ensilage at 
the latter end of the season and the corn 
hay at the first end of winter. Shredded 
fodder also for later use is more desirable, 
as it can be shredded at a time when mois- 
ture initisatthe minimum. There is no 
reason why corn hay from the shock 
and fed in the shock can not be made a 
feature of winter sheep feeding. 

If the corn ground is sown in rye in the 
fall the rye can be used for fall and spring 
pasturage and the cornstalks thereon 
with the sheep droppings make a coat that is 
very stimulating to plant growth. Ofallthe 
grains and grasses thatthe American farm- 
er has had given to him there is none like 
unto corn in its manifold uses and blessings. 
Each year seems to add to its uses and to 
the knowledge of economical cost of pro- 
duction. If -.desired, photographs of the 
corn in shocks and after it was partially 
eaten and finally where there is nothing 
but the extremely coarse stalks remaining, 
can be made. There is no more pleasant 
sight than on a winter’s day to see a flock 
of Shropshire sheep pasturing on 14-foot 
corn shocks. JAS, N. MCBRIDE. 


LIGHTNING RODS AND PROTECTION 
OF FARM BUILDINGS FROM LIGHT- 
NING. 








BY DR. R. C. KEDZIE. 
(Concluded.) 


AN ILLUSTRATION. 

An instance of how such a lightning rod 
works may be of interest tosome. President 
¥’., of Oberlin, put such a rod on his house 
after the plans I recommended in 1875. Some 
time after it was put upa heavy thunder 
cloud hung over the village, when sudden- 
ly a powerful flash leaped from the cloud 
and fell upon his house, enveloping it com- 
pletely with a blinding glare of light, so 
that the neighbors were confident that the 
house was struck and set on fire. But the 
rod had carried the lightning into the ground 
without injury to person or property. After 
this illustration of the efticiency of such a 
rod, President F. has urged me to call atten - 
tion of the public to this cheap and safe 
kind of lightning rod, especially when so 
many buildings have been struck during the 
past summer. 

ELECTRICAL INDUCTION. 

A heavily tharged thunder cloud hanging 
over any place disturbs the electrical con- 
dition of every near object, inducing an ac- 
cumulation of the opposite kind of electric- 
ity in such object, 
especially in those 
which are more or 
less conductors. 
This electrical 
induction takes 
place silently, and 
produces little or 
no effect while the 
cloud retains its 
heavy charge of 
electricity. But when the cloud instantly 
parts with its electricity, rb striking an- 
other cloud, or a _ tree, the electricity 
caused by induction will instantly return 
intothe ground and the body through 
which it passes will receiveashock. Many 
years ago a heavy thunder storm passed 
over the village of Dexter ona Sunday even- 
ing; the spire of the Episcopal church, 
standing on an eminence, was_ struck by 
lightning and badly shattered. Every per- 
son in Dexter was shocked at this blow at 
the church; some were knocked down and 
all badly shaken up, but all this was only 
the secondary influence of the thunder 
cloud. It might be said that each one was 
hit by his own lightning. 

This is sometimes called “the return 
stroke,” as it is the return to the ground of 
the electricity caused by the induction of 
the highly electrified cloud. It is some- 
times severe in its efforts, and provision 
should be made for it by so placing the 
lightning rod as to allow the safe escape of 
this return stroke into the ground through 
the rod 

INSULATION OF THE ROD 

Dealers in lightning rods often oe great 
emphasis upon the importance of insulators 
upon the rod to protect the building from 
the lightning. It would be very difficult to 
secure perfect insulation of the rod under 
the usual conditions of exposure during 
stormy weather. Dry glass and air are 
considered good insulators; a space of two 
inches of dry glass will preserve the electric- 
ity of a charged Leyden jar, but if the glass 
is wet, the charge will rapidly disappear. 
If it requires two inches of dry glaxs to in- 
sulate so small an amount of electricity as 
is held in a small eve jar, it is manifest 
that a flash of lightning that will leap 
through a mile of air will not be seriously 
restrained by an insulator of wet glass an 
inch in diameter. The claim for insulation 
oi the conductor by such glass ferrule an 
inch across is misleading. Even if perfect 
insulation of the rod could be secured, it 
would confer no benefit. A lightning rod 
does the best service when it conducts into 
the ground, not only the flash from a cloud, 
but also the induced electricity in the build- 
ing caused by the highly charged cloud,and 


sulated from the building, but be brought 
into most complete contact withit. If the 








éorn harvesting or handling, perhaps the 
equivalent of five tons of hay, amounts to 
one dollar per acre; there is ne danger from 
storms, nor cost of storage, nor ae 
The whole aim of modern agriculture is 


rod is securely spiked to the building it will 
afford better protection than when insulat- 
ed from it. It will thus serve to carry off 
“the return stroke” as well as the direct 
bolt from the cloud. 





tocut down the cost. Common pradence |-_ 


~ @ROUND CONNECTION OF THE ROD. 

In order that a conductor may best dis- 
charge its office, it must have such connec- 
tion with the ground as will afford ready 
passage of the lightning from the rod into 
the ground, where it is dissipated and ren- 
de harmless. Damp earth is a good 
conductor of electricity, but dry sand isa 


poor conductor. It is Mie J important, 
therefore, that the rod should reach damp 
earth and not end in dry soil. The rod 


should be driven eight or ten feet into the 
ground to secure contact with the ground 
sufficient to dissipate the lightning through 
the soil. 
earth will secure safety. 

THE POINT. 

The upper end of the rod should termi- 
nate in a sharp point to receive the bolt of 
lightning which would fall upon the build- 
ing, and also to promote the silent escape of 
induced electricity and thus discharge more 
or less completely the electricity of an over- 
hanging cloud. good rod often averts the 
stroke of lightning by thus discharging the 
electricity ofacloud. Points willreadily dis- 
charge, or receive electricity, when there is 
great electrical disturbance. The point 
should be made of some metal that is a 
good conductor and will not rust easily, 
and for this use copper is an excellent ma- 
terial. While it should terminate ‘in a 
sharp point, it should not be too slender, 
lest the lightning melt the slim cone and 
leave a knob instead of a point. The 
Academy of Science of France recommend- 
ed a solid cone of copper, with an angle of 
23 degrees at the apex. A copper cone two 








inches high and one inchin diameter at the 
base fulfills these conditions, 
and makes an excellent point for 
x a taper rod Such a point, 
+ with a small piece of the rod, is 
represented in Fig. 1. 
BUILDINGS NEEDING 
NING RODS. 
1. High buildings, far away 
from trees and other protectors. 
Low buildings, surrounded by 
tall trees, are seldom struck by 
lightning. 
02. Any building from which 
go up long columns of hot and 
moist air, e. g. the kitchen 
chimney, the barns full of hay 
and grain recently.stored. The 
natural “sweating” of such 
crops stored in a barn causes 
a stream of moist, warm air to 
pass up toa great height. which 
serves to conduct down the 
lightning. This is the reason 
why so many barns are struck 
“after the last load was stored 
in the barn.” The kitchen 


LIGHT- 


chimney and the ventilator of 
the barn require especial pro- 
tection. 


The rod 
should rise 
6or 8 feet 
above the 
chimney 
or ventil- 
mm ator. As 

Fa general 
fF rule the 


highest part of the building, and rise above 
this as high as it can be securely held, the 
higher the rod the greater the area pro- 
tected. lf there are two ventilators in the 
barn, there should be a rod to protect each 
of them, as they are special! points of danger. 
In the ordinary 30x40 feet barn, only one 
rod will be required, placed near the center. 
In large barns two or more rods may 
necessary. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR A GOOD LIGHTNING 
ROD, AND HOW TO PUT IT UP. 

A good lightning rod must satisfy the fol- 
lowing requirements: 

1. It must be a metallic bar of such size 
and conducting power that it will not be 
melted or greatly heated by any stroke of 
lightning, but will carry it into the ground. 
A rod of rolled iron five-eighths of an inch 
in diameter will serve this purpose. 

2. The rod must be continuous from the 
point to the ground. The hook and eye 
system of linking the parts of the rod to- 
gether is not safe. By having a strong 
screw thread cut on the ends of the rods of 
five-eighth inch diameter, they will nicely 
fit into a three-eighths inch gas coupling, 
and the ends of the rods may thus be se- 
curely joined, and rods of any length built 
up in this way. The sections of the rod 
may thus be united by screwing them to- 
gether with gas pipe couplings, the ends of 
the rods touching each other within the 
couplings; or else the different lengths of 
the rod should be welded together. If the 
rod is disconnected at any point, or rusted 
off at the ground or elsewhere, it may be a 
source of danger instead of safety to the 
building. When screwed together the 
coupling and rod should be painted so as to 
exclude water and prevent the joint from 
rusting, which would impair its conducting 
power. The whole rod, except the point, 
should be painted with black paint to keep 
it from rusting, and improve its looks. 

3. It should have a sharp point to receive 
the lightning,.or to assist in drawing off 
the electricity from a cloud, and thus 
diminish the tendency to a stroke of light- 
ning. The rod does best service by this 
silent discharge of electricity. 

4, Any large mass of metal in the build- 
ing, such as a tin roof, should be connected 
with the rod. The building itself should 
be in electrical touch with the conductor. 

5. Insulation of the rod is impracticable 
and useless. The more perfectly the rod 
comes in contract with the building the 
more completely will it protect the build- 
ing from “the return stroke,” or the action 
from induction. 

6. The conductor should penetrate the 


Contact with permanently moist‘ 


‘ground till it reaches permanently moist 
earth. ground connection f matter 
of t importance. If the soil is sandy 


and liable to dry out, it epee lan to 
fo fee hoon, 


bore a hole four or five 
the three or four feet deep in the 
bottom of the hole, and fill the hole with 
charcoal or broken coke. 
COST OF A LIGHTNING ROD. 

I submit the following estimate of the 
cont of a lightning rod for a 30x40 feet 

rn. 
Sixty feet of 5g-inch roiled iron bar........... $1 38 
Point, couplings and staples.................. 00 
Blacksmith work, cutting screw threads on 

the rods, bending rod to slant of roof, ete... 125 


Work of putting up rod, painting, ete......... 137 
TOM 5 ise his vee bad uss betes 6 aeNe sce ae $5 00 


This is a very small cost for a lightning 
rod as compared with the price usually de- 
manded by dealers, but I am assured that 
the rod and Gxings can be furnished at the 
prices named. he estimates for the cost 
of the work in fitting the rods and putting 
them in place on the building seem reason- 
able. The cost of the entire rod when 
placed on the barn is less than the price 
often demanded for the point alone. 

MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

{We consider this special bulletin of in- 
calculable value to our farmers. Dr. Ked- 
zie may be assured that all our readers will 


be very much interested in the above sub- 


ject matter, and many lightning rods will 


be erected “according to directions,” ere - 


another summer passes by. 

Just compare the cost of such an outfit 
with that erected by some of the human 
parasites 25 or 30 years ago. Parasites 
were useful—even in the good old-fashioned 
mp ales their ways were understood.— 

DQ. 


<é ~ 


For the Michigan Farmer. 


SOME FARM EXPERIENCE. 


You say, “Write us some of your experi- 
ence on the farm.”’ If you think mine weld 
be of any use, or would help anyone, I give 








it here. 


About March, 1893, I bought this small 
farm of 40 acres. A portion of it is quite 
sandy and hilly. Itwas run down so much 
that only a part of it, about four acres, 
would “‘grow white beans,” so to speak. 

All along the road was a lot of large. oak 
grubs, and these we dug out. This was 
the first work we did, and it made the place 
look so much better that we kept on grub- 
bing until not one grub could be seen from 
the road. 

But this did not satisfy us. We kept on 
cutting and clearing up the place, and the 
more we did the better it looked. People 
would remark, as they passed by, ‘““How 
much better the place does look.” After 
the grubbing was done we turned our at- 
tention to the orchard. This was in very 
bad shape. I do not think it had been 
trimmed for many years. We had 9% apple 
trees when wé commenced work at them, 
and when through ne, and cleanin 
out, we had five and a half cords of woo 
from the limbs. 

You ought to have seen the orchard 
after we got through. It looked so much 
better, we thought. We plowed the ground, 
sowed it to oats and seeded it down. 

We only planted a small piece of corn, as 
the ground was poor, and we did not want 
to plant and not get anything in return. 

After werhad our corn planted we com- 
menced drawing manure from the city, 
three and a half miles distant. This we 
had given us for the taking away, and we 
did this all summer, when we could tind the 
time. When winter came we drew two 
loads a day all winter. Some said we would 
make a mistake drawing manure from the 
city. for we would get so much foul stuff in 
the ground that we would never get it out 
again, but we kept on drawing, and when 
spring came we had four acres covered 
over very thickly. In fact. we could hardly 
plow it under. his was in 1894. Durin 
the summer it was quite dry and we di 
not get much good out of our winter’s work 
that year. The summer of 1895, you will 
remember, was very dry, and- our manure 
did not do us much good that year; in fact, 
we plowed up dry straw after being in the 
ground a year. 

But the summer of 1896 we all know was 
a wet one, and this year we saw the effects 
of our hard work of two years ago. We 
planted the’ same ground (four acres) to 
corn and we husked 460 bushels, all fine 
ree and this paid us for the work we had 
done. 

As to the foul seeds that got into. the 
ground we did not see any at all, for we 
ort our corn ground cultivated and we 
did not allow weeds to get a start of us. 

CaLHounN Co. Cc. L. HOGUE. 


<—op— 


For the Michigan Farmer. 


ANOTHER TIE THAT BINDS. 


[have been reading a good deal about 
corn fodder ties. I will tell vou what TI use, 
and I think itis the cheapest. I get tarred 
twine, and make knots at both ends, and I 
wrap it around the knot and then stick 
under and it holds well. 

1 bave bands that { have used for nine 
years, and they are good for several years 
more. Butit takes care in saving them. 
They must be housed. Some persons bang 
them on the fence and let the rain wash the 
tar off, then they won’t last long. ° 

I think it beats bass-wood bark, or any 
other tie ‘‘all holiow.”? If any one has any 
better ties I would like to hear from them, 

Gratiot Co. J. B. ZARBAUGH. 
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SHORTHORNS VS. HEREFORDS. 


Some years ago the battle of the breeds 


raged with great fury in Michigan. It was. 


then confined largely to the beef breeds, 
and the white faces and red, white and 
roans, furnished the bulk of the opposing 
forces. That day has gone, and the cattle 
markets are now supplied with a great va- 
riety of scrubs, either grades of the milk 
breeds, or degenerate descendants of the 
smooth, symmetrical animals which once 
grazed upon. the rich grasses of many 


Michigan farms, and were a source of de- 
light to the owner, the drover, the butcher 
and consumer. The time may come again, 
and we hope it will, when good beef steers 
will again constitute a large factor in thelive 
stock interests of this State. When that 
time comes, the old-time favorites will 
again come to the front, and with the 

dition of the horniess black cattle of 
Scotland, will wage a war for supremacy, 
Even as itis there are a large number of 
farmers who are interested in anything 
pertaining to the characteristics, history, 
or record of these b s, and we therefore 
feel sure the following summing up of the 
merits and defects of the great rivals for 
first place will be read with interest. It is 
from I. F. Collins, a western feeder: 

“Quite often 1am asked by some farmer 
about changing his herd from the grade or 
Shorthorn to the Hereford or Whiteface, 
And in answer to the farmer of eastern Kan- 
sas, Missouri or eastern Nebraska, I would 
say don’t doit, unless you intend to raise 
andsell forstock purposes. If you intend to 
raise and produce for beef gd ape on your 
rich producing lands of bluegrass, red 
clover, timothy, alfaifa, and your crowding 
pesos through the winter on corn, oats, 

ran and oil cake, you can get a stronger 
larger, healthier and more weighty anima 
out of the Shorthors at two or three years 
old than you can get out of any other vreed 
of cattle. This conclusion IT come to after 
seeing both breeds finished out in the feed 
yard. 1 have seen both side by side in 
many fattening pens, that had been raised 
together, with all the opportunities the 
same, and when they were ready to go to 
market the Shorthorn was the largest and 
heaviest steer—I won’t say best, for there 
isn’t any better steer when finished than 
the Whiteface—but, I say the Shorthorn Is 
the best for the grower and feeder, from 
the fact that it. produces more pounds at 
the same age that will sell equal with the 
Whiteface. It may be the Shorthorn, be- 
ing more growthy than the Whiteface, will 
consume more grass, hay and corn, up toa 
certain age, than the other, but if this is so 
it is a strong recommendation for the 
Shorthorn, as every good feeder and stock 
raiser knows that a strong, hearty feeder 
always makes the best steer and most 


money. 

“The Baldface is preferable to all others 
on the plains or mountain ranges. This 
conclusion I come to after being over con- 
siderable of range country from Texas to 
Montana. Wherever 1 came across the 
Whiteface I have always found them the 
best cattle on the range. They are hardy, 
tough rustlers and invariably in the best 
flesh and condition, and when sent to mar- 
ket, either for beef or sold to go to the feed 
lot, bring a better price than any other 
range. 

“The Shorthorn is not a success on the 
range. His artistocratic ne makes 
him rebel against rustling for a living or 
against-going 20 miles for water. He is too 
tender to stand the hot winds and drouth 
in summer, or the snows and blizzards in 
winter. But where he can be well,cared 
for, sheltered and fed and crowded from 
weaning until he is sent to market, there 
isn’t a breed that will pay better on the 
investment. 

“There has been and is up to this time, 
and will be for some time to come, a great 
demand for the Whiteface from the range 
country, both mountain and plains. This 
great and absorbing demand has taken 
everything offered so far at prices that 
have netted the breeder good profits on his 
investment. These high prices have 
developed fine herds of Whitefaced 
cattie all over the country, and it is not 
improbable that in the near future the 
supply will be far greater than the demand, 
and they will have to sell around beef 
prices. 

“If you are raising cattle for beef and 
have the Shorthorn or Whiteface you are 
well fixed, but avoid the milk breeds as a 
healthy community would the smallpox or 
ellow fever. The Jersey and Holstein 
ave robbed the cattlemen of the west of 
thousands of dollars. They have spread 
over the west until there is hardly a herd 
that doesn’t show their inoculation, and for 
every head their mark touches it means a 
loss of from 50c to 75c a cwt. to the pro- 
ducer when sent to market. 

If you arerunning a dairy it is a differ- 
ent thing. But take the corn-producing 
counties of Kansas, Nebraska and Missouri 
and every farmer and business man knows 
that the wealth, resources and income are 
from corn, hogs and cattle.” 





More than 23,000,000 head of live stock, 
afterward killed for food, were inspected 
by government officers during the last year. 

he number inspected before being trans- 


ferred ‘one market to another, was 12,- 
641,000 onal during the same period. 
This m the total for the year 35,917,000 


head, an increase of more than 50 per cent 
over the year. 





For the Michigan Farmer. i ; 
INFORMATION ‘WANTED. 


I have taken the: MicntgAN FARMER for 
over twenty years and shall do without 
many other th ngs before I shall let it go. 
I get much benetit from reading the experi- 
ence of others in the different modes of 
farming. : 

And now I come for a little instruction in 


feeding ewes to raise lambs. They will 
begin having lambs the latter part of next 
month. . I am feeding cornstalks once a 


day, and bean pods once; grain, mixed corn 
oats and beans with some wheat bran, an 
a few potatoes. 

Iam short of hay, what canI do better? 
I think that the pods will not make much 
milk. Will some of the readers of the 
FARMER give their experience? 

I have sheared my ewes about two or 
three weeks before they lamb, for the last 
two years, so I have got entirely clear of 
the ticks. Shall shear this year as before. 

Isold ten ewes a few days ago for $50; 
they are Shrops but not stered. 

Inenam Co., MicH. E. B. TREFRY. 

[If your cornstalks are good, with the 
bean pods and grain rations you mention, 
your ewes should be in good shape. If their 
udders show any less distension than usual 


about two weeks before lambing, increase 
the bran ration and shut off on the beans. 
Also add a few more potatoes oes, which should 
be sound, and mashed up before feeding 
them... Be careful not to overfeed with 
grain, but keep the ewes hearty and ready 
for their rations at the regular time. 

If any of our readers who have had ex- 
perience with feeding breeding ewes will 
answer our pee queries, it will 
be appreciated.—Ep. FARMER. ] ° 





THE DISCRIMINATION AGAINST 
HEIFERS. 


- The stock-growers of the West, for a year 
past, have been agitating the question of 
the present discrimination against heifers 
in the cattle markets of the country. They 
affirm, and apparently with truth, that a 
heifer of as good quality and in the same 
condition, should sell ona level with asteer. 
They furnish as large a proportion of the 
best cuts, the meat is of as fine quality, and 
the average of dressed to live weight is 
equally as good. They also point out that 
when the carcass is cut up, the consumer 
pays the same price per pound for cuts from 


a heifer as from a steer. 

The Drovers’ Telegram, of Kansas City, 
recently published a letter from M. lL. Fry, 
a Missouri feeder, which gives the opinions 
of feeders generally as to the merits of this 
question. It is as follows: 

I have called the attention of the readers 
of the Telegram to the unjust discrimina- 
tion in our Western markets against the 
heifer as a beef animal. The points I made 
in her defense, the author I quoted, parties 
cited and references made to the Eraglish 
markets have not been disputed nor denied. 
But when we come to your market with 
“heifers we find the buyers disinclined to buy 
except at their price, not at the actual 
worth. In poultry 1 perceive the market 
has not changed, the female of many species 
sells for more per pound, and of none less 
than the male. Doubtless this discrimina- 
tion in the birds is just and proper. The 
Iowa Experiment Station, itis reported, has 
experimented on the “Steer and Heifer 
Beef;”’ it has conclusively shown that the 
discrimination against the heifer has no 
point to stand upon in justice, when breed- 
ing‘ and feeding is the same. ‘Slanghter 
and block tests have failed to reveal any 
superiority in the quality and quantity of 
the steer beef, while in both experiments 
the heifers have made about one per cent 
more weight in the high-priced cuts than 
the steers.”” In the Telegram of the 22d 
inst., I read of 1,432-lb Shorthorn steers that 
sold for $ percwt. ‘In the same car with 
the steers was a 1,280-lb heifer that sold at 
$3.75.” The Telegram states nothing of the 
breeding of the heifer; but it is fair to infer 
that she was:a fit companion of the steers, 
yet She sold much below even the average 
of her weight of steers on the market that 
day. Some time ago I was at your market 
and saw two carloads of fine pale-faced 
spayed heifers, weighing 1,180 Ibs, sell at 
$4.60, and the following day Shorthorn 
steers averaging but less than 200 lbs more 
sell at $6.50 per cwt. Both lots were nearly 
as fine as they can be grown. Fancy may 
have influenced the sale of the steers, but 
with the heifers, merit did not receive-its 
reward. If the parties that raised the heif- 
ers had knocked them on the head for the 
crows to eat, even at weaning,and replaced 
them with steers of the same breed and age 
the loss would have been very small. As 
far as I have been able to ascertain, this 
discrimination exists only in our Western 
American market—not that an_ all-wise 
Providence put on heifer beef the brand of 
curse, tainted it, or created it inferior. 

It is true-the party that raised and fed the 
fine steers was on a lower market 50 days 
before with a few heifers of less weight than 
the pale faces above mentioned, yet realized 
$5.05 Ree cwt, the top of the market. In this 
case it was the man, not the heifers, that 
was sold. It is strange that thediscrimina- 
tion shoutd have been allowed to spring in- 
to existence, but no less strange after the 
injustice is exposed, that it is tolerated. To 
sell or attempt to buy a fat heifer for less 
than the average price of a steer of the 





same breed and condition is a species of: 


stealing. 

In my estimation the discrimination 
against the heifer can be crushed by the 
live stock commission men of the leading 
Western markets. - ; 





|| Etyk sTock IN DETROIT. 





We give below the receipts of live stock 
from Michigan at the Central Stock Yards 
for 1896, with comparisons with former 
years. Also the total receipts from the 
west, and the shipments during the same 
period to Buffalo and the east: 

_ FROM MICHIGAN. 


1896. 1895. 1894. 

Cattle. ......-0- cee eos 35,388 41,188 19,312 
GIVER So ccccc eevee seucteecs 12,897. 12,851 6,953 
BNGOP Fie hes diese coesd Od 124,218 203,636 130,938 
Hoge. : os. beices secceses see 151,793 152,167 107,879 
FROM THE WEST. 1896. 

CAOEte oecce ceccce cvccescveccecccsrccccoves seve 19,524 
CO]VES: .... cecccecscssbeviecs sesees cvccmece cece 395 
Sheep ....scccee bape cece ccs 1,574 
Hogs Ko nehadahnae cas 604.6¥ep*ja4es;  Caeee 
Cattle. Calves. Sheep. Hogs. 


Total receipts, 1896....59,912 13,292 125,792 223, 
Total shipments, 1896..21,099 4,241 50,576 21,620 
Total slaughtered in 

Detroit. ........//..33,813 9.051 








75,216 202,088 





STOCK NOTES. 


A MEETING of the breeders of Oxford Down 
sheep has been called at the office of B. F. 
Miller, Flint, on Tuesday, February 2d, at 
7 p.m., for the purpose of forming a State 
Association. All breeders of registered Ox- 
ford Downs are invited to be present. 


Wm. Fisopeck & Son, of Howell, have 
sold from their herd of Shorthorns two fine 
young heifers, to E. W. Smith, of St. Clair 
county. They were both sired by Baron 
Hudson 2d, 110906, and both trace to imp. 
Victoria by Swiss Boy (12164). They are 
both in calf to the young stock bull Rose- 
bud’s Acklam Sharon 4th, 120892. 





Tue Mercantile Review mentions that 
last week Solomon Tate, of Michigan, had 
a double deck of sheep and lambs, and two 
single decks of hogs, on sale at Buffalo, and 
the lambs brought $5.50 per cwt., and the 
hogs $3.90—the top prices on both lambs 
and hogs. Michigan feeders are masking 8 
good record in the Buffalo market this 
season. 

REFERRING to the results of the packing 
for last week, the Cincinnati Price Current 
says: There was a fair movement in hogs, 
but hardly up. to expectations. Western 
packing shows a total of 325,000, compared 
with 335,000 the preceding, and 380,000 for 
corresponding time last year. From Nov.1 
the total is 3,560,000. ‘he revised total for 
last year is 4,235,000—making the apparent 
decrease 675,000 at this time in comparison 
with a year ago. 


No other kind of rootsis so greedily eaten 
by pigs as the beet’s. It may not have so 
much nutrition as the potato, but what it 
has is sweet, and therefore palatable. 
Even the fattening hogs will eat some beets 
every day, and should have them. But 
their best use is-as green feed for sows that 
are giving milk, and which do not have the 
run of alfalfa. It will increase the quanti- 
ty greatly, but it will need some grain feed 
with it to keep the sow thus fed from los- 
ing flesh too rapidly. It is expected, of 
course, that the sow will grow poor while 
suckling her young, but if this goes too 
far her value as a breeder is lessened, and 
the next litter of pigs will be deficient ei- 
ther in number or vigor and size.—Live Stock 
and Butchers Gazette. 


AGoop many burry lambs and sheep are 
coming along now, that buyers discrimi- 
nate materially against when purchasing, 
the principal receipts of that class of stock 
coming from Michigan.—Buffalo Mercantile 
Review. This is probably the result of 
buying western feeders by our farmers. It 
is a somewhat risky business, and pur- 
chasers should look out for such stock as 
have their fleeces rendered nearly worth- 
less by burrs, or are affected with scab. A 
good deal of the latter has been brought 
into the State the past season, but careful 
attention seems to have prevented its 
spread. No western sheep should be put 
into the marine pens until after they have 
been thoroughly dipped. 


A Lonpon dealer in provisions has just 
been prosecuted for selling an adulteration 
of American lard as pure when it contained 
10 per cent of beef stearine. Fortunately 
for America and American products it was 
discovered that tbe adulteration was done 
in Belfast, Ireland. The lara as originally 
exported was pure. A good deal of this 
work is done, no doubt, more to injure the 
reputation of our products than to get any 
immediate revenue. Nobody contended 
that the beef stearine made the article un- 
wholesome, but the fact that it was a mix- 
ture when advertised as pure caused the 
merchant to be fined, though, presumably, 
he knew nothing of the adulteration.—Live 
Stock Jowrnat. 








WHEN writing to advertisers please mention that 
ou saw their advertisement in the MicHIGAN 
ARMER. 


Econo- 


my to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, because ‘100 Doses 
One Dollar’’ is peculiar to and true only of Hood’s. 
Keep yourself healthy by taking 


Hoods 


Which builds up and strengthens the system. 








More Petash 


in the fertilizers applied 
on the farm means 
larger and better yields 
of crops, permanent 
improvement of the 
soil and 


More Money 


in the farmer’s pocket. 


All about Potash—the results of its use by actual exe 
iment on the best farms in the United States—is 
told in a little book which we publish and will gladly 
mail free to any farmer in America who will write for it. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St.. New York. 


SURE CURE FOR LAMB CHOLERA. 


Farmers, save your lambs next spring; it will pay 
you. Get receipt now and be ready. I have not lost 
any for four years. You will never be sorry. 


Sure Cure for Foot-rot Sheep. 


Cure your sheep and be ready for hee 81. You 
never regret it. Both recipes $1.75. money order. 
reference. ELME 





UNKER, 
Ashley, Delaware Co., Ohio. 
The Peerless Fence Co, Z Agente 


The Peerless makes its own 
tension on both horizental 

and cross wires and is the 
only absolute dead lock 
wire stay weaving device 
on the market. 


HOLLY, MICH. 





























fanted 


Best Wire Fencing 


Easily and Quickly Built with 
MACHINES. 


ITS LOW COST WILL SURPRISE YOU! 


Write for particula: 


EUREKA FENCE CO., 


Box Q. Richmond, Ind. 








Sows all kinds Clover, Timothy, Alfalfa, Red Top, 
Flax and all Grass Seeds_any guantity, evenly, ac- 
curately. 20 to #) acres a day. In wet, re or wind 
woather. Weight 40 lbs. HOPPER FOR OATS. WHEAT. 
Catalog O. E. THOMPSON & SONS 
FREE. 25 River Street, YPSILANTI, MIC 























of the salt you put in butter is a small matéer ; 
the effect poor salt has upon the quality of the 
butter isa big matter. The butter salt question 
will be settled for all time, for you, after you’ve 
once tried ‘“The Salt that’s all Salt”— 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT. 


The purest salt. and finest in quality and flavor. 
At all dealers in barrels (280 Ibs.) and bags (56 Ibs., 
Ibs. and 14 Ibs. 


m 28 ) 
DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT CO. St. Clair, Mich. 


FARMERS, ATTENTION! 22° 202 So; 


heat A No. 1 hard variety of the Red River 
Valley. Produced by careful cultivation and 
study, producing a flour unexcelled by any known 
variety, and we believe this wheat can be success- 
fully grown throughout the wheat growing States 
and retain its fine milling and great yielding quali- 
ties; yields of 25 to 40 bushels per acre have been 
repeatedly raised. Thisgrain stands up better on 
account of its strong growth, than most other 
varieties. We have a limited quantity of Golden 
Gem to place on the market this season at the fol- 
lowing prices: Purchaser’s expense,7 lbs. $1; 15 
lbs., $2; 20 lbs. $3. Remit by express, money or 
postal order. When ordering give name of near- 
est express and postoffice and your name in full. 
. ENGLISH & CO., FERTILE, PoLK Co., MINN. 
RELI ABLE AGENT wanted for a first-class 
Wasbing Machine. Good 
men with a very small capital can find profitable employ- 
ment. FRED: DUSTIN & CO, Saginaw, W. 8., Mich. 


Improved Farms 


in the Sunny South. from five dollars per acre up. 
Go d soil, hea'thy, mild climate, and Northern 
neighbors. Write for free Catalog. 

R. B. CHAFFIN & CO. Incorporated, Richmond, Va. 


FARM soil and water. Bought in hard 
times for cash. For on No 























$15 to $35 PER ACRE. Good 





sale easy terma. 
agents. RECORD COMPANY, Sioux City, Iowa. 
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Bie Gorse 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
A PRACTICAT. HORSE-STABLE 
FLOOR. 


One of the essentia.s on every well-ar- 
ranged farm is a suitably equipped horse 
stable. There have been many ideas ad- 
vaneed by different writers, outlining just 
what such a stable should be, and many of 
them have been exceedingly practical,while 
there have been others, to the writer’s 
notion, quite the reverse. One of the im- 
portant features of a stable of any kind is 
that it must be as practical as possible. 
Just what this point in utility is, is some- 
thing that is to be located to everybody’s 
satisfaction. 


During the past summer we had occasion 
to remodel the interior arrangement of our 
basement,and particularly the horse stable. 
Owing to the fact that the horse stable was 
to be moved to an entirely different part of 
the barn, of course, by necessity, we were 
obliged to begin at toe very foundation. 
The necessary change was due partly to the 
fact that the planking was giving out, 
although it had been in use for less than 
five years. Profiting by past experiences, 
we hoped to succeed it with something 
that would prove more durable. We select- 
ed as a substitute,cement with a covering of 
re for the flooring of the stalls proper. 

Vhile the plan has been in active operation 
only a few months, it gives every indication 
of filling the bill to the letter. 

Our method of construction was some- 
thing after this manner: The first thing js 
to see that the foundation soil was level 
and thoroughly packed. This feature must 
not be overlooked or neglected, for much 
depends on having a good, firm foundation, 
especially where cement is to be used. 
When the ground had been brought to the 
proper shape and condition, we found by 
measurement that we had a space fourteen 
by thirty feet in which to construct the 
stable. After taking out space sufficient for 
alleys in front and behind the horses, be- 
sides a short one running parallel with the 
prospective stalls, we found the space left 
for stall floor, excluding mangers, which 
were built off of the cement and extending 
into the forward alley, was equal to about 
eight times twenty-four feet. This we 
planned to divide into fivestalls, The next 
step was to lay a frame foundation, partly 
to provide a fastening for the bottom of 
the stall partition, as well as making asuit- 
able frame to nail stall planks to,and partly 
to hold the cement work in place. This 
framework consisted of hemlock two-by- 
fours, laid fiat ways, parallel with each 
other the long way of the stable, and seven 
and a half feet apart, outside measurement. 
At suitable distances from the respective 
ends, cross two-by-fours were laid directly 
beneath where the stall partitions were to 
come. After carefully ascertaining that 
everything was in its proper place, the 
framework was firmly spiked together. 
The framework was then raised about 
three inches and blocked. 

The next step was to putin place a layer 
of cobble stones, which would probably 
average as lurge as a person’s two fists. It 
is quite necessary that these should be firm- 
ly settled into place, and at the same time 
be as near level as possible. Next acoating 
of unsifted gravel was worked carefully in- 
to all crevices. 

Directly on top of this we put the cement, 
which consisted of about one part common 
cement to every three parts building sand 
with a small amount of mortar added. This 
was then mixed with sufficient water to be 
pliable, and spread on evenly to the depth 
of perhaps three-quarters of aninch. When 
all was finished we aimed to have the pre- 
viously laid framework and the cementing 
level. Possibly we should have said at first, 
that if you wish to have the stall plank 
slant backward a trifle to aid drainage, it 
will be well to give this framework, before 
it is cemented in, the desired fall. We 
should prefer giving the cement work and 
plank the same slanting pitch. 

The next is the cement work in the alley 
directly behind the horses. We would rec- 
ommend that the cistern be used. But 
would suggest that the cistern be placed, if 
you intend to have four or five stalls, near 
the middle. but opposite one cf the partitions. 
If you should have an odd number of stalls 
and should place the cistern at the middle, 
it would come opposite the middle stall and 
directly behind one of the horses. A mo- 
ment’s thought will readily show why such 
an arrangement would not prove as Satis- 
factory as one directly off from a partition. 

The formation of this alley is precisely 
the same as the other cement work save 
that a lighter coat of common cement is 
used, and over this is applied a coatof Port- 
land to render it safe from being broken by 
shod horses. Calculation must also be made 
for the drainage trench while laying the 
stone work. The stone should be laid so as 
to take the genera! direction of the desired 
trench, which should slant gradually tothe 
cistern. In shaping the stone work for the 
trench, or any other partof the cobble work 
for that matter, a heavy stone hammer, or 
a sledge, will not come amiss. In factsome- 
thing of that sort is quite necessary. 

After the cobble stones are in place apply 








a small amount of cement in a thin layer, 


and let this thoroughly season before any 
Portland is used. Spread the latter about 
one inch thick, and mix in the same propor- 
tion as common cement, i. e., three parts 
sand to one part Portland. One barrel of 
Portland, mixed as above, will cover about 
twenty square yards. 

The cistern of course should be dug, 





bricked and plastered before Portland is 
applied. A cistern three feet long, two feet 
seep and sixteen or eighteen inches wide is 
sufficiently large for a half dozen stalls. If 
the soil is clay, possibly it would prove well 
enough to cement directly to the earth, 
otherwise it shonld be bricked and plaster- 
ed as suggested above. With the latter 
mode, it can’t help but prove satisfactory; 
with the former, the builder must take his 
chances. 

Now then, supposing that the cement 
work is finished, the partitions are next to 
be putin place. The writer would recom- 
mend that they be set in position before the 
stall planks are laid; by so doing the parti- 
tion studding will be held firmer in position. 
At the same time tbey are more con- 
veniently handled, especially if the parti- 
tions are double sided, which ought always 
to be the case, not only for appearance sake 
but for the general comfort of the horses. 
By laying the stall plank independent from 
the partitions they will be more easily re- 


moved if necessity requires at any time. 
Cc. P. REYNOLDS. 





HORSE GOSSIP. 


Ir is estimated that over 40,000 horses 
were exported to Great Britain the past 
year. 

Avc6ust BELMonT has shipped six.two- 
eee 9 and the aged horse Keenan, to 

ngland, where they will be trained and 
raced. Most of the two-year-olds are by 
imp. Rayon d’ Or 

AFTER the numerous accidents resulting 
from the use of hopples in speed contests,and 
the fact that the number of horses driven 
in them is increasing rapidly, would it not 
be wise to exclude horses wearing them 
from all contests? If the necessity for 
hopples is hereditary, what will be the re- 
sult of breeding to sires which have to be 
driven in them and from dams whose faulty 
conformation or peculiar gait compel their 
use? 

An eastern journal says: “Six ounces 
each of ground juniper berries and sulphur 
with three ounces of black antimony and 
two ounces of nitrate of potash is a good 
remedy for a hide-bound horse.” If a little 
wood ashes is mixed with its food and 
some oil meal added to its grain rations, 
there will be no necessity for using drugs 
to help a hide-bound horse. The trouble 
comes from indigestion, and is easily reme- 
died by a change of feed or arun to grass. 


Tue Rider and Driver says the receptacle 
for the horse’s grain should never be made 
of wood, but always of iron, which is easily 
kept clean and sweet. A few handfuls of 
dry meal added to each feed of oats will 
cause the horse to eat much slower, chew 
his food more perfectly, and thereby be 
kept in more perfect condition, thorough 
mastication being necessary to good diges- 
tion. If the weather is cold, let the meal 
be largely of corn, increasing the amount of 
fine feed, as shorts, as the weather becomes 
warm, with a little oil cake toward spring. 


It is reported doubtful if the Buffalo 
Trotting Association rebuilds its grand 
stand which was recently destroyed by fire, 
and puts its grounds in order for the cir- 
cuit meeting of 1897, Fort Erie, Ont., only 
a short distance from Buffalo, is making 
an effort to get into the Grand Circuit and 
represent Buffalo’s position in the pro- 
gram of big meetings.—Buffalo Mercantile 
Review. Itis given out, however, that the 
track at Fort Erie is intended for running 
meetings only. If so, there will be no 
grand circuit meeting in or near Buffalo 
the coming season. 


Tuer Board of Review of the National 
Trotting Association, at a meeting held in 
New York early last month, adopted the 
following order in regard to fraud and mis- 





representation affecting the trade in 
horses: 
“Whereas, The home and export trade in horses 


has suffered from false and fraudulent representa- 
tions and the suppression of material facts by care- 
less or dishonest dealers, and as such conduct is 
not only hurtful to trade but tends to degrade the 


turf, 

“Resolved, That this association will hereafter 
decline to do business with — guilty of such 
offences or give its approva to transactions con- 
nected therewith. Whenever it shall appear thata 
party has been guilty of such conduct, especially in 
dealing with foreign buyers, he shail be brought 
before the Board with all obtainable evidence for 
its judgment.”’ 


Wa. McDonALD, the well-known horse- 
man, who was in Europe last season, gives 
out the following as the results of his ob- 
servations while there: “When I went 
over to Austria last March I did not like 
the system of racing, but it grew on me. 
While I do not think the system is condu- 
cive to the production of speed, I believe it 
will not be changed. Last season there 
were only three heat races givenin Europe. 
The other chief center is Baden, and as 
that is only twenty miles from Vienna it 
may all be considered as coming under one 
head. Racing is measured by the meter, 
and the average race is over a mile anda 
half. Though the best mile this season 
was a shade lower than 2:15, it was a 


very good performance, track consider- 
ed he start is made _ practical! 
from a_ standstill. The horses walk 


around in a circle on their handicap 
marks, and when all is ready in the opinion 
of the judges, a bell rings and the start is 
made. Thus it can be seen that a horse 
must get away well to do well. The races 
are handicaps, and the horses are set on 
marks in the way of the old sprints. Here 


.is a great test of a horse, for some kill 


themselves in the over anxiety to beat 
their field quickly, while most get sour on 
the task they see in front of them. This 
was the case with Favora, with which I 
have had a great deal of success. Most of 
the men-who are looking for horses to send 
to Austria want one to beat Bravado. 
This is a mistake. While they may get 





one to trim him, it will need to a ve 
good horse, and he will have ee at Stab 
self to beat Brav on the Austrian 
tracks. No one need think that because a 
horse is a good race winner in America he 
will be just as good on the other side. 
This fact is proven by performance. The 
trick is to send over —— horses that are 
g race winners. It will take a long 
time for them to get classed with the top 
Sawyers and they will have won a lot of 
money by that time. The money is very 
easy over there, and while it is easy I am 
going to be there.” 








Mention Michigau Farmer when -writin 
to advertisers. ‘0 f 


CREAM SEPARATORS. 


De Laval “Alpha” and “Baby” Separators. 
First—Best—Cheapest. All Styles—Sizes. 
50 to $890 


Prices 
Save $10 per cow per year. Send for Catalog. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO, 


RANDOLPH & CANAL S8TS., 74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
Chicago New York. 


Cr STILL KING 


THE BIT OF BITS. 
Will control the most 
vicious horse. 

Sales Greater than ever. 
Sample mailed XC for $I 00 
Nickel, $1.50. ’ 

extra. 


RAGINE MALLEABLE IRON Racine, CO... Wis, 






















HINA)! 

Dana’s White Metallic Ear Marking Label, stamped 

to order with name, or name and address and num- 

bers. It is reliable, cheap and convenient. Sells at 

sight and gives perfect satisfaction. Illustrated 
Price-List and samples free. Agents wanted. 

Cc. H. DANA, West Lebanon, N. H. 








Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 






SUPERSEDES CAUTERY OR FIRING 
Impossible to produce any scar or blemish. The 

safest est Blister ever used. Takes the place 

of al ments for mild or severe action. 

all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. 


Sprai ne, Sore Throat, Bisw i Sheva item 
one tablespoon: oO 
WE GUARANTEE SAusTic Bats wil 
ure ever made. 
Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is Warran- . 
d for d 


any liniment or spavin cure 

ted to give satisfaction. per bottle, Sold 

: -drugeiste. oF sent by ore. charges paid, with fall 
ions for use. mn escriptive circulars, 

testimonials, etc.‘ Address 


THE LAWRENCE-Y {LLIAMS O0,, Cleveland, Ohio 
CRE TRO SE 





Simplest, Cheapest and Best. 


The CONVEX 


e\ 
Xs, DEHORNER 


\>A clean, noncrushing cut. 
Handsome and convincing catalogue free. 
WEBSTER & DICKINSON, Christiana.Pa. 


Directory of Live Stock Breeders 


CATTLE. 


A THOROUGHBRED JERSEY BULL FOR SALE 
CHEAP, three years old, eligible to register. 
H. C. GILSON, BURR OAK, MICH. 





























ired Gall 
FOR SALE. iiit's mons od and 
registered. E. H. GOODRICH, Fostoria, Mich. 





Bhd LESSITER & SONS, Cole,Oakland Co.,Mich., 
breeders of Scotch bred Shorthorns. Fine young 
bulls and heifers forsale. Also Shropshire sheep 

¥. & BR. W. ENGLISH, Clarksville, Mich., breed 
ete tered RED POLLED CATTLE, 
Olney and tan heads the herd. 





Polled Durham Cattle. 


20 HEAD A.B.&0.1 Bomemion Mazon, I. 
Great Closing Out Sale 


OF THOROUGHBRED STOCK 


At Riverside Stock Farm, 
including Jersey Cattle, Poland-China Swine, 
Shropshire and Merino Sheep. Comeand make . 
selections or write at once for prices. Address 

L. ARNOLD BSTATH, Plainwell, Mich. 














HAMPSHIRE $7 ol aces and both sex Prairie 
Castle Farm. J. H. TAFT, Mendon, St. Joe Co..Mich. 


— HALL STOOK FARM.—A id lot 
ear 
enough to y 

ear-old ewes bred to choice rams; ewe and ram 
{ambs: noue better. L. 8. Dunham, Concord, Mich 














FOE SALE.—Young Poland-China sows bred to 
Prince U.8., he by Corwin King. Choice L. B. 
cockerels $1 each. E. D. Bishop, Woodbury, Mieh. 


LAND-CHINAS.—Large, w spring sows, 
bred to Wilkes U. S., for ebb April f 
row. Boars allsold. L. F. CONRAD, Wacousta, Mich. 


R M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
swine. Stock forsale. Breeding stock all record- 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 


ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES and SHROP- 
SHIRES. Sheep hig bred. Call or address 
MERCHANT KELLBY, Woodstock; Mich. 


zeae LARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES FOR 
SALE. CorrenponSenee solicited. 
D. TER, Grand Ledge, Mich. 


Pousti CATE AS. -lngce sows already bred: 
One male pig, also M. B. Turkeys and B. P. Rock 
cockerels. O. B. ROBBINS, Edwarosburg, Mich. 


PorauD CHINAS.—Choice pise of both sexes. 
For Generis, and prices address 

M. M. GRIFFIN, Grand Ledge, Mich. 

ICTORIA SWINE.—One yearling boar, also 


, a 
few spring boars. Gilts all sold. Choice fall 
pigs. Cc. G,. ROBINSON, Mason, Mich. 


DUROC JERSEY SWINE. For‘ save. 


EUGENE E. HOWE, Howell, Mich 
































DUROC JERSEY SWINE, f5ring anc, fall pigs 
H. D. HALL. Martin, Mich. 





Poland China Pigs atk ‘PRton. 


i: § 
A. CROMAN, Grass Lake, Mich. 


PoLsen-camms SOWS sired by U. S. Wilkes 
and bred to Wood’s Model. First piize yearling 
boar at State Fair. A. A. WOOD, Saline, Mich. 


POLAND-CHINAS. GEEA™ BARGAINS in 
high way and best breedi g. ~ 
L. W. BARNES, Byron, Shiawassee Co., Mich. 


Large English Berkshire Swine, 2's3,0f,, See, 


tember farrow 
for sale cheap. Also sows bred for March and April 
farrow. PAILTHORP & HACKNEY, Mt. Morris, Mich. 


THE PLUM HILL HERD gf, 2erkehire swine. 














Shorthorn cattle, B. P. 
Rock and S. P. Hamburg fowls. Stock and eggs 
for sale. Cc. M. BRAY, St. Johns, Mich. 


Poland-China Pigs for Sale, bot spring ane 


head to select from. Also Light Brahma chicks. 
DOUGLASS HALL, Hastings, Mich. 


Write for prices. Large English Berkshire Swine. 


150 engra . 
N. P. BOYER & CO., Coatesville, Pa. 


Maple Row Herd of Poland-Chinas. 


A choice lot of spring pigs for sale at prices that 
are right. Breeders recorded in O.P.C.R. Cor- 
respondence and insvectien invited. 

E. J. & L. HARRINGTON, Paw Paw, Mich. 

















CORWIN KING, sicn2avsires by thoerent Black 
U.S. C.K.,siredten sows thas ware in the great- 
est sale on record, ave $120. One brother 
to C. K. sold for $1,000. Write your wants to 
WM. H. COOK. Waterford, Mich. 
F you wanta fine Poland- 
Toiin 


a pig or large M. B. 
R. chicks 










turkeys or B. P. 





ch. 











W. O. WILSON, Okemos, Mich., proprietor of 
+ the Michigan Central herd of IMPROVED 
WHITES, I ‘¥ 





CHESTER,W: now havea fine s 
of young breeders on ° 
Come and inspect my herd 
convenient; if not, write 
your wants. 


' Choice ‘ht Brahm 
f cockerelt Si canb. " 





ct “a 








J M. CHASE. Muir, ’ er of registered 
+ Red Polied cattle and’ Poland-China swine. 
Choice young stock for sale. Prices right. 


M. FISHBECK & SON, Howell, Mich., breeders 


stered Shorthorn cattle of extra milking 


of regi 
families. Stock forsale. No bulls except calves. 


MONEY IN GOOD CATTLE! 


INTone in Scrubs, 
Good Merinos will soon be wanted. 


TWO COOD BULL CALVES, 
old enough for.service, at right prices. 
Visit or write SPRINGBROOK for what you need. 


W..E. BOYDEN, Delhi Mills, Mich. 















ON TIME 


pet le ag in each locality, a 
"AMOUS Wa b 


we © weighed | Sold | | 29 
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DAIRY NOTES. 








TESTING THE COWS. 

We have recently made another cofn- 
posite testofour cows, They are not doing 
quite so well as they did Jast winter. 
There is little difference in the per cent of 
butter fat, but the quantity yielded per 
cow is somewhat less. 


The corn stover is not so.good as that of 
Jast winter. The stalks are somewhat 
larger, but still they are smaller than any 
other variety we have seen this season. 

_Itis characteristic of the corn to grow a 
medium size stalk with large ears. How- 
ever we all know that corn fodder is not so 
tine, palatable and succulent as it was one 
year ago. We have heard many farmers 
speak of this at the institutes. 

Following is a table viele | the results 
of the test. There is but one fresh cow in 
the lot. She gives from 23 to 25 pounds 
daily, and tests 4.6 per cent fat. This cow 
makes about 1.23 pounds of butter per day. 
She is a three-quarters Jersey. 

The poorest cow is No. 11, testing 4.4 per 
cent fat. This is the cow referred to in 
our Dairy Notes two weeks ago as being so 
“notional.” She ‘“‘came in” in September, 
and now gives but 11 pounds of milk daily, 
Some days she will not give more than two 
or three: pounds to a milking. 

You see itis not allin securing the rich- 
est milk, that makes the-most profitable 
cow, for this cow tests 4.4 percent. But 
both gaty and quantity must be con- 
- sidered. 

We are still milking three other cows 
that give but a few pounds daily. They 
are nearly dry and will come in again ina 
few ‘weeks. Their milk tests high, one 
reaching 7.0 per cent. The cow gives but 
six pounds though perday. ~ 

For a mixed herd the cows are doing fair- 
ly well, considering all the circumstances. 
Two or three are due to calve ere spring 
opens. 

However, we are not satisfied at all with 
results, and hope to have a herd of cows 
sometime that will ‘‘shell out” on an aver- 
age about 335 pounds of butter per year. 
When that time comes we will set the mark 
still higher. It can be done, and has been 
by hundreds of our brother dairymen. 

Following is the test: 

No.of Timeof Percent Lbs. Milk Lbs.Butter 


Cow. Calving. ofFat. Daily. Daily. 
1 Oct. ....3.8 14 62 
2 $e s<0esO 13 F 
3 Jan.......5.0 8 47 
4 Dec. .....4.6 23 1.23 
5 Sept......3.2 20 Ab) 
6 Oct. . 4.4 13 .66 
7 page Pe rytae, fo 17 -80 
8 Aug......3.8 17 15 
9 Jan. .....4.6 11 59 
10 Aug.......44 12 61 
ll Sept......4.4 11 56 
Skim milk............ Trace, 
Buttermilk.......... 0.2 


We are very well satisfied with the test of 
skim milk and buttermilk. There was not 
the slightest trace of fat perceptible in the 
neck of skim milk test bottle. However, 
we'always call it a ‘‘trace’’ even under such 
conditions. , 

The 0.2 of one per cent fat left in the 
buttermilk is about as good as we ever se- 
cured, though the churning might be more 
exhaustive, under perfect conditions. It is 
far better than we have tested many times 
when “on the road.” J. H. BROWN. 





For the Michigan vetiiiee,’ 
REGARDING “BUTTER POINTS.” 





The writer of “Butter Points” con- 
gratulates herself that her series of arti- 
cles has aroused sufficient attention, and 
awakened enough interest in the minds of 
the women who have read them, to elicit 
discussion and criticism, both of which are 
found on page 423. 

There were two motives which in- 
fluenced the writer of the papers referred 
to, namely, to be helpful to a large class of 
women, farmers’ wives who are making 
butter in a small way, and to call out from 
these women their own experience and 
methods, to be in turn alike helpful to 
others. If only the latter has been accom- 
plished, something has been gained worthy 
of the effort. ; 

The writer has carefully read *‘No. 5,” to 
which reference is made in ‘Butter Points 
Analyzed’’ (page 423), and fails to find the 
‘exclusive use of the stone dash churn ad- 
vocated in preference to the labor-saving 
inventions of the present decade.” 

Taking into consideration the several ad- 
vantages connected with the use of the 
dash churn which were mentioned, and 
which cannot be made available with the 
modern swing, or other modern churns, it 
was advocated that in dairies which were 
limited to three or four cows a light stone 
churn was preferable. 

To recommend the “exclusive ‘use of the 
stone churn,” to employ it in large dairies 
or creameries would be arrant nonsense. 
Whatever is found in butter points, (the 
like of which your correspondent says “‘is 
so often thrown upon the market for un- 
suspecting farmers’ wives to digest’), 
. which may percbance be classed under the 
head of the word given in italics, does not 
include the statement found in the quota- 
tion at the beginning of this paragraph. 
This latter affirmation we leave for the 
candid and careful reader to verify. 3 

Again, the use of the wooden bowl and 
churn were alike deplored, but butter- 
makers in a small way are shut up to the 





bowl. Creameries and large dairies can 
afford the butter worker and the marble 
slab, but the wooden churn we can avoid. 

The details given of the experiment made 
of creaming milk in the cellar were entire- 
ly correct, and the results as stated. Had 

our correspondent given the experiment 
n question a more careful reading, she 
would not have referred to the impaired 
flavor resulting. The statement was that 
color and quantity were adversely in- 
fluenced. 

We quote from ‘Butter Points Analyzed”’ 
on page 424: ‘With four Jersey cows, 1 
have to churn every day, except Sundays, 
because my churn is not large enough to 
accommodate more than three or four gal- 
lons of cream at once.” 

A few inquiries: For how long atime 
did four cows yield three or four gallons of 
cream a day? Was it in the summer or 
winter, and what was the daily average 
yield of butter per cow? 

LAKE Co., Ohio. SARAH E. WILCOX. 





POINTS FOR DAIRYMEN. 





. How much thought dairymen give to the 
amount of wasted steps that are charged 
up to them in the course of a year is truly 
Shown in the position that the feed bins 
occupy in their dairy barns. In most barns 
the feed room occupies one end of the 
stables, the latter running in long rows the 
entire length of the building. From this 
room the feed is usually carried along the 
feed alley in buckets or baskets. I am do- 
ing the very same thing, yet sometime 
when my worn-out energies have left me 
time, I will compute those useless steps into 
hundreds of miles and wonder how I failed 
to “‘make my brain save my heels.” 


Last winter when Bro. Derthick was 
down here organizing granges, he was tell- 
ing the writer how Mr. Wing, of the 
Georgia experiment station, when putting 
in my plan of cow-stalls, went a little 
further than I did and made a feed-box at- 
tached in front of each stall into which a 
supply of feed was placed, so that each cow 
could be fed without any additional travel. 
To give the reader a more perfect under- 
standing, the accompanying illustration is 


iven. 

The dotted lines A represent the inclined 
partition that slopes into the feed trough 
C, which also acts as the back lining of the 


mass with warm water greatly aids the cow 
in hurrying up digestion. Weare so posi- 
tive that these matters reqnire profound 
judgment that we feel justified in calling 
others attention to them. Since our cows have 
been taken practically from pasture and 
pines on winter rations, their flow of milk 

as materigily increased. This was done 
with a grain ration (givenin a previous 
article) combined with Stowell’s Evergreen 


corn, which contained such large quantities 


of saccharine matter that the flow of milk 
began to show almost atonce. It seemed 
that the frosted grass, though plenty of it, 
did not furnish the essentials for the cow 
to do her best. Have not begun to keepour 
cows up constantly yet, as the weather has 
been fine much of the time at this date, Dec. 
12, and we think it better to allow them free- 
dom during the warm portion of the day. 
Mt. PLEASANT, O. GEO. E. SCOTT. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


CREAM RAISING. 





1 noticed in a recent number of an ex- 
change, an article copied from a western 
farm paper, treating on the above subject. 
I am glad to bring the subject before your 
readers again, for I would like to see this 
Devonshire system of cream raising adver- 
tised by every farm paper in the land and 
adopted by every farmer’s wife. 

As a former article gave the method, it 
will be unnecessary to repeat it; but in 
connection I would say that avoiding 
trouble in churning is not the only benefit 
derived. At this season of the year, (Oct.) 
the cows often get noxious weeds that im- 


part an unpleasant flavor to the milk, and 
consequently to the butter, especially 
where they are allowed to pasture in the 
road and unfenced timber lots, as they do 
yet in many places—Oceana county not ex- 
cepted. This flavor may be lessened to a 
i dy extent by thoroughly aerating the 
milk. 


A writer in Practical Farmer says: 
“During a recent tour through the dairy 
sections of York State, in attendance at 
the dairy meetings, the matter of feeding 
potatoes to milch cows came up at about 
all the meetings in the indirect way of, 
‘Why does not my milk cream better?’ or 
‘Why does not the butter come, and what 
makes it salvy and often grainless?’ In 
one instance the creamery had been served 





feed bin. 


B represents the doors or lids to 


notice by their New York house that unless 























bins, which can be made singly for each 


stall or one lid for two stalls. These lids 
should be hinged at bottom, so they will 
drop down to allow the feed to be poured 
into the feed trough at D. 

It is plain to be seen that two long lines 
of bins of the size represented in our il- 
lustration will hold a large quantity of 
ground feed, besides saving time and many 
weary steps. Not long since, while loafin 
about a dairy barn during feeding time, 
noticed that one man stood at the grain 
bin at one end of the stable and dealt out 
the feed in a pair of buckets, while two at- 
tendants carried them to the cows. With 
arrangements like the illustration, the one 
man could have passed along the feed alley 
and given the whole herd of cows their 
grain rations in almost the same time that 
the three were at it. If ensilage is to be fed 
and the silo is at oneend of the building, 
then the ensilage should be thrown into a 
truck and pushed along the feed alley as 
the feeder advances with the feeding. 


MIXING GRAIN. 


I notice as I mingle and travel among 
dairymen that some prefer to keep their 
ground grain feed stuffs in bins separate, 
and keep a measure in each place and dipa 
certain amount out ‘and pour together, 
either in buckets or into the feed trough. 
We have tried the plan, but find that it has 
some very bad features about it, especially 
where any quantity of fine ground oil meal 
is thrown in unmixed. 

It usually takes some work to get oi] meal 
properly mixed with a mixture of ground 
corn, oats and bran, and if not well distri- 
buted soon cakes on the bottom, sides and 
edges of the feed trough. Weconceived the 
notion that this mode was not the proper 
way to feed grain as a mixture, so for sev- 
eral years have done the mixing before- 
hand, with shovels, so as to make the whole 
bulk alike, which I am satisfied .is the sur- 
est way to get best results out of a mixed 
ration. We do not favor using grain alone, 
but think that experience has proven that 
a portion of the rough feed should be cut 
and the ground feed mixed with it,and thus 
erovens the cattle from taking the latter 

own in a dry condition, when fed as high 
as 5 or 6 pounds at one time. 

Of course where the grain cannot be fed 
with ensilage or roots, moistening the dry 
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in. C, feed trough. D, opening, 18 inches 
F, fence facing cows. 


there was less feeding of a certain food, not 
to send any more butter. In every case the 
trouble was traced to feeding potatoes. 
The low price of potatoes and their slow 
sale made it a tempting matter to feed 
them to the cows as a large part of the ra- 
tion. The large per cent of the raw and 
imperfectly digested starch had a damag- 
ing effect upon the milk, the milk being 
very viscous, hence difficult for the cream 
to rise. The butter globules being unable 
to free themselves from the milk, either in 
creaming or churning, carries into the but- 
ter the milk element in too great a propor- 
tion and gives the mass a salvy texture.” 


Now during the winter and _ spring 
months, we have fed a large quantity of 
potatoes in connection with the usual grain 
ration of our rilch cows, with results both 
satisfactory and profitable. Our method of 
cream raising as described in the Devon- 
shire system, does away with all difficulty. 
Immediately after straining, the milk is 


thoroughly aerated by dipping with a long- 
handled dipper, thus exposing it to the air. 
On being removed from the steam bath the 
temperature must be immediately reduced, 
which necessitates a good supply of ice, if 
practiced during. the summer months. 


in getting cream to-raise readily, churn 
easily, and make butter af much better 
keeping qualities. 

In cheese making it is said to have the 
same results. Thorough aeration of the 
milk for the cheese factories is recommend- 
ed by Dairy Commissioner Robertson of 
Canada. He says itis needful and advan- 
tageous to aerate milk for cheese making 
for three reasons, and in my humble opin- 
ion his reasons hold good for butter making 
as well: 

“First, because by pouring, dipping or 
trickling it over an exposed surface there is 
eliminated from the milk by evaporation 
any objectionable volatile element that 
may be in it. 

“Secondly, because, as has already been 
stated, the milk contains germs of fermen- 
tation. One of these classes is called vi- 
brions. A strange peculiarity about these 
microbes is that they become active only in 
the absence of free oxygen. When warm 





new milkis left undisturbed, carbonic gas 


heated to 190 degrees, and, while heating,. 


After this treatment we have no difficulty. 


is generated, and that furnishes the best 
condition for the commencement of action 
by these almost invisible creatures, After 
they get started they can keep up their 
work of decomposition, even in the pres- 
ence of oxygen. 

“It is impossible-to so coagulate-such milk 

as to yield a fine quality of keeping cheese. 
Coagulation, by rennet, of milk that is ripe 
can never be perfect unless it has been 
thoroughly aerated immediately after it is 
taken from thecow. Neglect of aeration 
will increase the quantity of milk required 
to make a pound of cheese. 
“Thirdly, becausethe airing:seems to give 
vigor to the germs of fermentation that 
bring about an acid condition of the milk 
without producing the acid. So much is 
this so, that it has been found impracti- 
cable to make strictly first-class cheddar 
= from milk that has not been aerat- 
ed. 
His third reason, that of airing giving 
vigor to the germs of fermentation, bring- 
ing about an acid condition of the milk 
without producing the acid, I believe to be 
the ime reason for cream churning so 
readily where milk is so treated, as I have, 
in experimenting, taken the cream and 
churned directly from the skimming, with- 
out the least difficulty. 

I am deeply interested on this subject, so 
much so, putees, thatI may make ita 
hobby. ut I wish that every farmer’s 
wife would make it just as much of a hob- 
by long enough to at least give it a trial, 
and I feel assured that each one would be 
constrained to say, ‘“‘The half has never 
been told.”’ 

OcEana Co. MRS. JENNIE M. WLILLSON. 

[The Devonshire system was described 
by Mrs. Willson in our columns about a 
year ago. Itis practiced, to a certain ex- 


tent, in this country more largely than 
many of us are aware. 

The method can be tried by any house- 
wife who has the milk of one or more cows 
in her care. And if the cows are well along 
in lactation during the cold months of the 
oy it should be generally practiced for 

est results in creaming and churning. 
We should prefer a hot water bath rather 
than setting the milk on the hot stove. 

We believe in feeding potatoes to cows, 
as Mrs. Willson does,by giving them a mod- 
erate dose in connection with their regular 
grain ration. Butitis a mistake to give 
them nothing but potatoes along with their 
coarse provender. We find this donein a 
few places in Northern Michigan, and have 
oy attention toit at the institutes.-- 

D. 
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Knights of old—crusaders who went to 
conquer the world, could not hope to 
succeed unless they were in virile, hearty 
health, A man cannot face difficulties if 
his stomach isn’t in good order. Dis- 
ordered digestion will make a sluggish 
coward out of any man. It makes his 
mind stagnant, and he cannot think 
quickly enough to accomplish anything. 
It makes his movements slow, and takes 
all of the snap out of him. Every man 
in business in America has a fight on his 
hands just as much as ever had belted 
knight. It is a matter of life and death, 
just the same with him as it was with the 
crusader. Indigestion and all the ills 
that go with it, most frequently start in 
constipation. That keeps all sorts of im- 

rities in the body, forces them into the 
Flood, and so deranges the whole system. 
Constipation is one of the commonest 
ills, and to it are traceable most of the 
disorders that make people sick. Once 
it gets a firm hold on a man, it is most 
difcult to overcome it. Temporary re- 
lief can be obtained in a thousand ways. 
There are medicines on the market that 
will help as long as you take them. 
There is only one remedy that is a real 
remedy—that you don’t have to keep on 
taking forever. That is Dr. Pierce's 
Pleasant Pellets. The ‘Pellets’ are 
tiny, sugar-coated granules, mild and 
efficient in their action. They effect a 
permanent cure. You don’t me a 
slave to their use, as with other pills. 

you will send 21 one-cent stamps to cover 
cost of mailing on/y, we will send you FREE the 
most useful medical book extant. This is Dr. 
Pierce’s Common Sense Medical Adviser, in 
lain English; a book of 1008 pages, ar 


ustrated, the great expense of p Ting Ww’ 
has been et — + by the sale of 680,000 copies 
at the lar price, eo gs copy. Address, 
World’s Dispensary Medical Association, No. 663 
Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Milk in Glass Jars 


is cooler than anywhere else. 
That’s the principle of the 
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All correspondence for this department should 
be addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 





THE ASSOCIATION QUESTION FOR 
FEBRUARY. 





The topic announced for February by the 
committee on Association questions is, Will 
it be for the best interests of the State As- 
sociation to select for every third regular 
Association question one of special interest 
to the ladies of the clubs? 

It is desired that every club in the State 
shall diseuss this question with a full re- 
alization that the adoption of the idea there- 
in contained, means to open up a new phase 
of Associational work. There are em- 
phatically two sides to this question. 

On the one hand it may well be urged 
that the women of the clubs deserve this 
recognition of their great usefulness in club 
work. The cordial and unanimous endorse- 
ment of the paper upon Woman’s Influence 
in Farmers’ Organizations, at the recent 
State Convention, by every delegate pres- 
ent, is sufficient evidence of the willingness 
to recognize woman's power and influence 
in the work of the local clubs. One has 
but to attend a very few of these club 
meetings to learn that in a large measure 
the women are to be credited for the suc- 
cessful and harmonious work there per- 
formed. 

Such being the facts, and none will dis- 
pute them,surely the Associational work,as 
well as the local work, should in as great a 
measure as possible be arranged in a man- 
ner which will not only elicit their hearty 
co-operation and support, but also so as to 
be of distinct value and interest to them. 

But on the other hand, may it net be 
justly claimed that the work of the Associ- 
ation can be so directed, and in fact has 
been so directed during the past year, that 
both sexes may be jointly interested in 

every question announced for discussion? 
It is certainly a fact that during the past 
year the women have been interested 
equally with the men in the consideration 
of the Associational questions, if the re- 
ports of the discussions reported for the 
FARMER may be accepted as typical of the 
existing sentiment. When the questions 
relating to our educational system, and ed- 
ucational institutions, were before the 
clubs for consideration, it was an open 
question which sex gave the subjects the 
closest study, or evolved the most deliber- 
ate and practical conclusions. 

But the question is for the local clubs to 
decide individually. Let the matter be 
fairly and thoroughly discussed, and let the 
reports sent to this department be explicit 
in their expression of the decision arrived 
at by each club. The committee will abide 
by this decision, be it what it may. 


THE NEW ASSOCIATION OFFICERS. 








The good fortune which has attended the 
State Association in its choice of leaders in 
the past was again decidedly in evidence 
at the last annual meeting. 

President Daniells needs no introduction 
to the friends of the Farmers’ Club move- 
ment throughout the State. Ever since 
the idea of a State Association was first 
evolved he has been one of its most loyal, 
most active and most practical supporters. 
A great measure of the success of the work 
thus far may be justly ascribed to his 
counsel and active service on the board of 
directors. This department has, many 
times during the past year been strengthen- 
ed by practical articles from his pen, and 
its editor feels under deep personal obliga- 
tions to him for his generous counsel and 
advice. 

In Mr. Wells, the secretary for the com- 
ing year, the Association has also selected 
a@ man whose experience as a successful 
leader in club work has demonstrated his 
peculiar fitness for the position for which 
he was ‘chosen. All readers of the Farm- 
ER have long been indirectly acquainted 
with Mr. Wells through his frequent and 
timely practical articles in its several de- 
partments, over the signature of F. D. W., 
and the confidence of the people which he 
has so generally won through these articles 
will be of great value to him and to the’ 
Association in his new work of the present 
year. 

In Messrs. Hankerd, Whelan, Landon 
and Ives, vice president and new members 





of the board of directors respectively, the 


other officers of the Association will have 
careful and experienced counselors through- 
out the year. 

, Truly the Association is in strong hands, 
and with the cordial support of the local 
clubs nothing can turn the tide of its pros- 


perity. 





MAny requests have been received that 
the able paper upon Woman’s Influence in 
Farmers’ Organizations, presented by Mrs. 
Johnstone, (Beatrix) at the annual meeting 
of the State Association be published in 
full in this department. We are glad to 
announce to these correspondents that in 
response to. their request the paper will 
appear in full in these columns in the next 
issue. Its appearance at that time will be 
especially opportune, as it bears so directly 
on the February Association question. 





FARMERS’ CLUBS IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 





The following extract from an address de- 
livered in Claremont, California, by Pro- 
fessor A. J. Cook, Director of Institutes tor 
that State, will be found full of interest to 
all club workers in Michigan: 


During the last few years Farmers’ Clubs 
have become quite general in several of the 
States. In many cases these clubs have be- 
come very influential. Their work and rep- 
utation not infrequently has become rec- 
ognized throughout the State, and often be- 
yond the State lines. The valuable work 
and influence of these clubs is multiple iu 
character. They create a wholesome social 
atmosphere; replace suspicion in the com- 
munity with confidence; do much to secure 
neatness and adornment in all the precincts 
of the home; tend to make the best methods 
of culture and management the universal 
method in all the region; work powerfully 
tostimulate thought, study, and a better 
power of expression among ail the members 
of the club; may have a mighty influence to 
discover unjust laws, and evils of legisla- 
tion, and work successfully to change them. 
I believe, as the result of considerable ob- 
servation and study, that such clubs may 
become one of the most powerful agents for 
good, in our country; association is one of 
the most desirable consummations to be ef- 
fected in our agricultural economy. Yet 
farmers from their isolation and necessarily 
retired lives are suspicious, even of each 
other, and slow to organize associations. 
The club will do more than any other one 
thing to effect a change in this respect. 

Thus it was that when I was asked to 
direct the Farmers’ Institute of Southern 
California, that I conceived the plan to 
make each Institute the parent of one or 
more live influential Farmers’ Clubs. So 
far as I know no State institute before ours 
has attempted this work. In the two years 
which have elapsed, about twenty such 
clubs have been successfully organized, and 
many of them are now doing most effective 
service. Southern California has much to 
boast of in way of scenery, climate and fer- 
tility and productiveness of her soil; yet I 
believe her greatest superiority consists in 
the culture, ability, and intelligence of her 
rural population. I believe it will be hard 
to estimate the good that may come to usif 
a live, wide awake club ‘be organized and 
wisely conducted in each neighborhood. If 
the I'armers’ Institutes continue as they 
have been going for the past two years we 
shall soon see the ample fruits of these or- 
ganizations in all our rural districts. 

The above most excellent authority is so 
directly in line with an editorial appearing 
in this department in the issue of April 4th 
of last year, that we venture to repeat 
what we then said, believing that good 
may come therefrom: 

“Had the State Board of Agriculture in- 
cluded in their institute work a practical 
plan for the organization of one or more 
Farmers’ clubs in each county at the close 
of-each institute,permanent instead of tem- 
porary enthusiasm for better work among 
the farmers, would have resulted. Under 
the present system, except in communities 
where work of this kind is generally carried 
on, the good intentions formed during insti- 
tute week result much the same as New 
Year resolutions. This is a matter worthy 
of consideration froma praetical and eco- 
nomical point of view.” 





REPORTS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 





LEBANON FARMERS’ CLUB. 
The Lebanon Farmers’ Club was organ- 
ized December 19th, 1896, and held its first 
meeting at the home of the President, Mr. 


‘Jay Sessicn, on December 31st. 


Mr. J. T. Daniells, President of the State 
Association of Farmers’ Clubs, was present 
and in a few well chosen remarks com- 


mended the work of the Farmers’ Clubs. 
Among other things he said: ‘‘Farmers’ 
Clubs are operenens new, and in con- 
nection with the Grange, meet the require- 
ments of all. The time spentin the club 
isnot lost and itis an injustice to deprive 
ourselves of its benefits.” 

After dinner the regular literary program 
was carried out. 

In a well-written essay by Miss Velma 
Smith, on “The New Year,” she said: It 
is time to make our new resolutions, but 
more important still, lew us keep them when 
made. One.of these resolutions should be 





to do’better farming. crop poorly plant- 
ed means a poor harvest. 

A paper was next read entitled, ‘“‘Begin- 
ning the New Year.” “Begin the year 
with more care as to the general appear- 
ance of our surroundings. in the new 
year with a year’s subscription to some 
good farm paper. I regard my MICHIGAN 
FARMKR as a necessity, and would sooner 
re with all the other papers I take. 

arm accounts should now receive our at- 
tention; take a general inventory and see 
how you stand. Open a debit and credit 
account with your stock, crops, ete. The 
time thus spent will pay you.” | 

In the discussion which followed nearly 
all favored taking a farm paper and keep- 
ing farm accounts. All favored the slick- 
ee up part. 

he subject for general discussion was 
then taken up: hat are the most fre- 
= causes of failures among the farm- 
ers 

C. Grove, in opening the discussion, 
said: There are many causes. Some buy 
too much. Others do not take care of what 
they have. Many fail because of intoxi- 
cating liquors and tobacco. We do not 
produce too much, but money is too scarce. 

Jay Sessions: There is an immense 
amount of poor farming. Weshould have 
a definite system to keep up the fertility of 
the soil. 

J. Hines: We do too much farming 
without clover. 

The next meeting of the club will be held 
at the home of the Vice President, C. 
Grove, on January 14th. 

Cc. F. ABBOTT, Sec’y. 


SOUTH AVON FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The club met on the evening of December 
31st, at the residence of Mr. Grant Norton. 
On account of sunfavorable weather the 
attendance was not as large as usual, but 
the program, though brief, was interesting. 

The subject for discussion was ‘“Thor- 
oughbred Stock,” in which Mr. L. L. 
Frank took the lead. It was claimed for 
well bred animals that they are a benefit 
for other besides peciniary reasons. The 
are a means for educating the owner. 
man who has good stock will be led to 
make a study of their habits and needs,and 
this will be extended to other things, thus 
making him a better farmer. He will 
naturally take more pride in a thorough- 
bred flock or herd than in native stock, and 
will improve their surroundings, giving 
them better care and more atfention. 
Among cattle the breed must be determined 
by the purpose for which it is to be used. 
In this locality Shorthorns take the lead and 
are preferred by both large and small 
farmers. They are always readg for beef 
if properly cared for. The young animals 
meet with a ready sale in the market, and 
if full bloods they bring a good price for 
breeding purposes. Some of the Shorthorns 
are also good dairy cows. Even though 
only one cow is kept the thoroughbred is 
the most profitable. 

Mr. O’Brien thought that not enough 
credit is given to the better care and feed- 
ing which the well bred stock usually re- 
ceives. Even the scrubs could be made to 
look well if properly attended, and some of 
the cows from the old native stock are un- 
excelled in milking qualities. 

J. M. Norton prefers the Shorthorns be- 
cause they are beef animals. He has not 
found them good forthe dairy. For milk 
he had found the Jerseys easily in the lead, 
both in quality and quantity, when com- 
pared with their size. 

Mr. Randall had never seen a Shorthorn 
that was as good for a butter cow as the na- 
tive. 

Mr. Freeborn preferred full bloods to 
either grades or natives, as they cost no 
more to raise, and are much more valuable. 
A man with good cattle will give them bet- 
ter care than he will poor stock. He men- 
tioned the Galloways as becoming numer- 
ous in portions of the West, owing to the 
fine quality of the beef and the value of the 
robes. 

An election of officers was held which re- 
sulted as follows: President, Forest Ran- 
dall; vice-president, A. O’Brien; secretary, 
Harry Frank; treasurer, Ed. Stevens; Mrs, 
M. L. Freeborn was appointed correspond- 
ing secretary. 

A novel feature of the program was a 
symposium entitled “Experience and Mis- 
takes in Farming during the Past Year.” 
All.of the members were called upon, and 
some of the remarks were amusing as well 
as instructive. F. D. W. 


PUTNAM AND HAMBURG FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The Putnam and Hamburg Farmers’ 
Club met at the pleasant home of Mr. and 
Mrs. R. W. Lake, in Hamburg, on Decem- 
ber 26th, with a full attendance. President 
Lambertson called the meeting to order for 
a short literary and business session before 
dinner. At the afternoon session F. G. 
Randall read a paper on, Good Suggestions 
to the Club, which brought out many good 
points relating to club work. 

This was followed by a very interesting 
eet by Miss Nettie Hall on, The Good 

oads Convention at Grand Rapids. This 
paper brought out a lively discussion. 

Mr. Weller thought the present law all 
right if lived up to. 

Mr. Lake thought that the present agita- 
tion of the question was due to the wheel- 
men. 

G. W. Brown thought we could have good 
roads under existing laws if they were en- 
forced. 

The question was thoroughly discussed 
by séveral others and the discussion result- 
ed in the adoption of the following resolu- 
tions: 

ResoWwed, That this club is not in favor 
of any law which will increase the burdens 
of taxation in providing for the New Roads 
movement; 

Resol That we are opposed to any 
law removing the control of the highways 
from the hands of the farmers, 





The general program was then completed 
and the club py ggg to meet with Mr. 
and Mrs. John cot January 30th. 

i J. T. CHAMBERS, Cor. Sec’y. 
WHITE LAKE FARMERS’ CLUB. 


A regular meeting of the club was held at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. E. P. Flower on 
January 2d. Owing to the unfavorable 
weather, there was present only about one- 
half the usual attendance. 

The usual order of business was disposed 
of, and then the report of the ty a to 
the State Convention of Farmers’Cinbs was 
received, and after a short discussion of the 
same,and the work of the State Association, 
the question chosen for the day’s considera- 
tion was taken up: 

Resolved, That our State Legislature 
should pass a law requiring the meats con- 
sumed at our State institutions to be pur- 
chased within our own State. ? 

In the absence of the leader, Mr. R. Eng- 
land opened the discussion, by claiming 
that inasmuch as the people of the State 
are taxed for the support of these institu- 
tions they ought to receive their Lape binge 
so far as they create a market for the 
products of the soil. 

Mr. J. F. Beaumont would have the old 
soldiers of the Grand Rapids Soldiers’ 
Home, as well as the inmates of the Insane 
Asylums and other State institutions sup- 
plied with wholesome meat raised in our 
own State, and fresh sweet butter, the 
produét of the farms, and entirely prohibit 
the use of butterine or oleomargarine at 
their tables. 

E. P. Flower and others would have the 
management of these institutions patronize 
our own markets as far as expedient. 

President E. Clark advocated - buyin 
their supplies wherever good quality coul 
be purchased cheapest. This hesaid would 
tend to reduce taxation for which we have 
been laboring so much during the past 

ear. He commended the action of the 

ontiac Asylum in buying young cattle by 
the car load on the Chicago market and 
completing their feeding upon the corn crop 
of the Asylum farm. 

No definite action was taken upon the 
question. £ 

The President then announced the stand- 
ing committees, after which the clab ad- 
oer to meet on the first Saturday in 

ebruary at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Shaylerin Highland. 

The Club officers for the present year are, 
President, W. E. Clark; Secretary, Mrs. W 
EK. Clark; Treasurer, J. Voorheis; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, J. Jackson. 

J. JACKSON, Cor. Sec’y. 
MAPLE RIVER FARMERS’ CLUB. 


On Thursday, December 31th, the above 
club held a very enjoyable meeting at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. S. R. Cook, in 
Shiawassee. 

Promptly at the usual hour the meeting 
was called to order by Pres. Whelan. 
After roll call, chaplain’s exercises and the 
disposition of necessary business, the club 
adjourned for the noon hour and its 
pleasantries, 

At the second session: Chas. B. Cook 
moved that the club appoint a committee 
to draft a set of resolutions and forward 
the same to Gov. Pingree, commending to 
his consideration the name of A. C. Bird as 
a member of the State Board of Agricul- 
ture. This motion was seconded and 
unanimously carried. 

The afternoon program was well filled 
with a goodly number of practical papers, 
select readings and music. Among the 
questions of interest was an impromptu dis- 
cussion on the subject “How can the 
measures as advocated by the State Asso- 
ciation be best accomplished?” Many good 
ideas were expressed; among them, “Stick 
to the MICHIGAN FARMER and this depart- 
ment.’ 

The next meeting will be held on the last 
Thursday in January at Willowdale Farm, 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. C. H. H. Payne. 

C. P. REYNOLJ'S, Sec’y. 


WALES FARMERS’ CLUP. 


The Wales Farmers’ Club met at the 
home of Nathan Green on New Year’s Day. 
As the president was absent the spention 
was not called to order till afternoon. In 
the meantime while dinner was being pre- 
pared a general good time was enjoyec. 
About sixty partook of the bountiful New 
Year’s dinner, to which they did amplejus- 
tice. 

At 2 Pp. M. the compan 
order and Mr. Damon 
president pro. tem. . 

After the opening exercises and the dis- 
position of incidental business, Mr. Dun- 
ning spoke for a few minutes on the work 
of the institute to be held at the village of 
Emmett in February. 

He strongly urged activity on the part of 
the club members in helping along the good 
work begun for the benefit of the farmers. 

The topic, ‘Is it- profitable to keep more 
cows on a farm than are necessary for 
home supply,” was humorously discussed. 
On vote the question was decided in the 
affirmative. 

The subject for the next meeting is, ‘Is 
it profitable to cut fodder for stock. 

The next meeting will be held at the 
home of Damon Lewis, February 5th. 

. MRS. ALBERT HAND, Cor. Sec’y. 
HIGHLAND AND HARTLAND CLUB. 


This club met at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. &. A. Leonard, January 2nd, 1897. As 
the day was rainy the attendance was 
smaller than usual. : 

After the opening program of music, 
paper, reading, etc., Mr. H. Gaunt gave a 
report of the State Convention of Farmers’ 
Clubs, reviewing more or less the remarks 
of each speaker, ‘This report was followed 
by a discussion of the work of the State 
meeting. 

Mr. Gaunt.read a petition to the State 
Legislature which was adopted, asking 


was called to 
ewis appointed 


them to avoid extravagance in expensés, 
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to avoid junketing and to abolish all offices 
not necessary 
The next ‘ieoting will be held at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. T. Harrison, the 
ret Saturday in February. The club 
tion, aside from the State question, is: 
Resolved, that the American farmer and 
nufacturer should produce all the sugar 
consumed by the ec a people. he 
question is to be opened by Mr. Davison 


and E. F. Wood. 
S. T. MORSE, Cor. Sec’y. 
MILFORD FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The January meeting of this club was 
held at the home of Mrs. John Padley. 

In spite of rough roads, the attendance 
was one hundred and twenty. Afcer the 
Secretary’s and Treasurer’s reports, a fine 
leerery uy piveram was carried out. 

uggles, our delegate to the State 
Auoclacine meeting, gave an interesting 
account of its proceedings. 

The question of forming a-county associ- 

- ation was then taken up, and after some 
remarks as to the benefits of such an _ asso- 
ciation, ¥. C. Ruggles and Selden Vincent 
were Sppetame delegates to a meeting to 
be held in Milford, January 14th, to perfect 
some form of county organ zation. 

Owing to the shortness of the afternoon, 
there was no discussion of length or impor- 
tance. 

The ae meeting will be held with Mr. 
and Mrs. J. N. Piexess, Febroary 3d. 

ALLEN, Cor. Sec’y. 





TRAVELING LIBRARIES. 





Will some one who has had experience in 
handling the State Traveling Library, kind- 
ly answer through the columns of this de- 
partment the following inquiry? 

“In the rules governing the traveling 
library the trustee must give bonds to the 
amount of one thousand dollars to secure 
the State against loss or damage to books, 
while it is left to the clubs or other societies 
using the books to form the rules to protect 
the trustee from the misusage of the books 
by. the readers. What is the customary 


manner of thus protecting the Jocal trustee?” 
.Huron Co. H. J. NELSON. 








Peterinary BHepartment. 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 


Advice through this department is free to our 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
peony at and ope oy of the case fully; also name 

dress of the Writer. The initials will onl; 
be given. When an answer is requested by mail it 
becomes private practice, and a fee of fifty cents 
must accompany the letter. 











Rovup.— What is the best remedy for roup 
or a Similar disease in hens. Hens seem to 
cough and choke. W. E. M., Elkton, Mich. 
—Keep your henroost clean. Disinfect it 
with chloro-naptholeum, use plenty lime 
and prevent the disease. It will not pay 
you to treat a fowl that has roup. 


DISTEMPER.—I have a mare seven years 
old that is with foal. She coughs and 
runs at the nose, but has no swelling of the 
glands or throat, though she has hard 
workehresth ing. D. T., Macomb, Mich.— 
Give her twenty grains quinine three times 
aday. I think she will soon get well. 


IMPERFECT QUARTER OF UppDER.— The 
next to the last time my cow calved, one 


quarter of her bag caked and since then she 
has not given as much milk from that teat, 
She calves again next month. Is it possible 
to bring that teat to the full amount of 
milk? C. P.S.,. Eaton Rapids, Mich.—No, 
the imperfect quarter will never perform its 
—" function again. It will secrete less 
mi 


Seepy Tos.-I have a seven-year-old 
horse whose front feet are so brittle that 


they break off. I have quite a lot of bother 
in keeping shoes on him. I have been told 
to blister his feet so they would grow. a 
tried it but it’ did not helpthem. A.S 
Chelsea, Mich.—If your horse is not- Roatan’ 
treat him for indigestion. Continue apply- 
ing blisters to coronets once every ten 
days. Stand him in hot water one hour 
night and morning until his feet start to 
grow and become more elastic and tough. 


QuEsTION.—I have a Galloway bull 18 
months old which is slow at service. Has 


been so for a short time only; isin good 
condition, not too fat, eats well and has 
plenty of exercise. His feed consists of 
corn in the ear twice a day, with hay three 
times a day. Is there anything that I can 
do for him? C. M. B., St. Johns, Mich.— 
Give one ounce ground ginger, one dram 
ground nux vomica and one dram powdered 
nitrate of potash in feed three times a day 
until he is better. Keep his bowels acting 
freely and exercise him more. 


Famity HorsE-—CHrRonic CoucH.—A 
mare five years old which I wish to use for 
family animal, is disagreeable to handle 


when in heat. Would raising a colt do her 
any good? A horse ten years old hus had 
his thn for four years. The trouble is in 
his t ros: pinch his throat and he will 
put Lao 2 raduall ors worse. 

ich.— your mare 
She Wile sar Pues a suitable animal for 


family purposes. Your horse will have a 
“ h as long as he lives. bids his feed 
lime water. 


Pi aeaieres have a hog that was well 
at night, but next morning found it lying 


down; couldn’t move its hind parts but | not 


three or four times per day. 





would drag them along.. Seems to walk on 


its fore knees; when we go to move it, it 
squeals and seems to bein great pain. E. 

Brighton, Mich.—Blister back with 
caustic balsam, and give one dram ground 
nux vomica and one dram nitrate of potash 
twice a day. If his bowels are consti- 
pated give epsom salts in two-ounce doses 
twice a day until bowels move freely. 
Lessen quantity of feed. 

Axpscess.—A two-year-old heifer is lame 
in hind leg; hock joint very much swollen; 
has been lame two weeks. Swelling is 
larger and is getting soft on inside of leg. 
Put on a heavy blister and secured a very 
little discharge from blister. Eats and 
drinks very little. Will not put foot to 
floor. W. J. Ortonville, Mich.—Your 
heifer has an abscess on joint. Open it at 
once and allow pus to escape and inject 
wound three times a day with one part 
earbolic acid to thirty parts water. 


LYMPHANGITIS.—My driving horse was 
taken lame about ten days ago. On ex- 
amination I found that he was foul. I 
cleaned him; have washed him every day 
since and bathed his leg with hot water 
Legs and sheath 
are swollen quite bad. have been giving 
iim glauber salts, rosin and saltpeter. ; 

S. H., Whittmore, Mich.—Your horse has 
lymphangitis caused from high feeding and 
not enough exercise; or else he ma ave 
taken cold. Hand rub swollen limb; give 
cathartic of aloes if his. bowels are con- 
stipated and also give two drams iodide of 
Veena twice a day. Feed no grain until he 
swell. Walk him daily. 


ABSCESS—THICK LEG.—A valuable mare 
gotcut on barb wire; she got straddle of 
wire and cut herself real bad across the 


stifle. She apparently recovered. About 
10 months later one of her legs began to 
swell and broke inside on the gambrel joint. 


‘I began doctoring for her blood and to heal 


itup. It all healed over but_her leg re- 
mains swollen. Canit be cured? C.G.B., 

Noko, Mich.—No, the leg can never be re- 
duced to its normal size. Regular exercise 
careful feeding and the use of iodine will 
help reduce limb. 


PARTIAL PARALYSIS OF Sow.—-T wo weeks 
ago my brood sow was taken sick. She has 
eight pigs eight weeks old. I had just 
weaned them. I kept her in pen, fed her 


slop and milk, bran, oats and peas. I let 
her in yard; she hada fight with another 
large sow. Some hours later she had lost 
use of hind-limbs. She squeals when I 
touch her. W. G., St. Louis, Mich.—I 
think you overfed your sow after you took 
pigs from her, or she may have injured her 

ack while fighting. Apply equal parts 
turpentine, aqua ammonia and raw linseed 
oil to back twice a day. Give glauber salts 
to loosen bowels and one dram ground nux 
vomica in feed twice a day. 


INTESTINAL PARASITES—WoRMSs.—My 
lambs are ailing. I know nothing of their 
surroundings previous to September or 
October as they are feeders bought up 
through the surrounding country for that 
purpose. Two or three died previous to 
their being placed in winter quarters. 
Since then twelve or more have died. 
First noticed diarrhea attended with 


coughing. They eat well nearly up to time |" 


of death, but grow poor and thin. Yester- 
day I took one to a veterinary. He dis- 
sected the animal, finding worms in in- 
testines about one inch in length and small 
like a hair worm. He advised linseed oil 
and turpentine, in the proportion of two 
e oil to one of turpentine, as a drench. 

S. L., Eaton Rapids, Mich.—Give five 
grains santonin, thirty grains powdered 
areca nut, thirty grains powdered. sulphate 
of iron and two grains ground gentian to 
each of your sick sheep twice a day. Then 
give medicine once a day until you think 
they are well. Give medicine in one ounce 
of raw linseed oil and a little hot water, if 
they will not eat it in-feed. 


Indigestion 


Is due to inactivity of the stomach, liver ont 
bowels. It leads to chronic dyspepsia and 
causes great suffering. It is cured 


Hood’s Pills 


For sale by all druggists; 25 cents. 











One Person with the 
Scientific 
Bean Picker 


Can pick four times 
as much as on the 
table. 

It will pay you to 
investigate. 


MILLER BROS., 
Rochester, Mi 


, Mich. 








Administrator’s Sale. 
I shall sell on the premises what is known as the 
ted ‘on ory | 29, Meridian 
. 9th, 1897. ‘Said Farm contains 


house. very attractive yard 
poiite i nae mish eae 
es e, one mile from de wo miles 
village of Okem 08, and Js joes ast the place for 


anyone m owen sis Aste Late rte ie 
ea Okemos, . "Mich. 





WHEN writing to advertiser please mention that 
“es ae their advertisement in the MicHieaN 
R. 


WHEN writing to advertisers please mention that 
‘ou saw their advertisement in the MicHican 
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IF YOU PLANT. RIGHT SEEDS 


mas Bot Spobece Seed Book tells all about the pest, vari. vari- 
Fees how to row than sol ce etc. 


p="3 tah Bape 





10 DOLLARS’ WORTH FOR 10c. 

pkgs. of new and rare farm seeds, includ- 

ve Barley, Fo er a Giant Spurry, 

Sand etch, “40c. Whe: s woritivety 
worth $10, to get a vom pans ing our 
great seed catalog, all postpaid, See 

10 cents. Catalog alone, ic. postag 


Largest growers of farm seeds erg 
potens (B1L.i0a be ia in the world. 








Finest stock: best varieties, grown and stored in 

cold Northwest. Lowest prices. Small lots 

delivered free. Write for Iliustrated Catalog. 
E. W. ALLEN, Wolverton, Wilkin Co., Minn. 


SEED BARCAINS! 


A complete garden: 1 packet each of Beet, Cabbage, 
Cucumber, Lettuce, Musk Melon, Onion, Parsnip, 

Radish, Squash, Tomato and uraip—all choice va- 
rieties—for 15 cents postpaid. Many other Seeds, 2c 
per packet Flower Plants, 5c each. Many choice 
novelties. Don’t buy until you have seen our new 
catalog Mailed free if you menticn this paper. 


IOWA SEED CO , Des Moines, lowa. 








CANCERS CURED. {e7™ 
conceded success. Scarcely a failure in states DY ears 


No knife. No caustic. No blood. No pain. Write 
DR. HESS, Grand Rapids, Mich , for particulars and 
references. For cancer of the breast, if not broken 
out, treatment can be sent. 


Safety Razors 
E"RE: 


Thisimproved simplex mag. 
netic razor can beused imam ny 
petiens while walking ri 
in wagon or cars or on 
hip in storm, with perfect 
cana & safety. Anyone with- 
out practice can use it suc- 
ceesfully. Tointroduce it,one 
in every town furnished re- 
liable persons who will prom- 
ise to show it. Enclose stam 
to PUTNAM‘ INTRODUCTIO: 
CO., 10 Murray St., N.Y. Cit: 




















W. G. BAKER wep ayy et auce 
Teas, Spices and Baking Powder. 


Just © among your friends and sell a 

mixed order amounting in total to 50 Ibs. 
for a Waltham Gold Watch and Chain or a 
Decorated Dinner Set: 25 lbs. for a Solid Silver 
Watch and Chain; 10 lbs. for a Solid Gold 


Ring; 175 lbs. for a. Ladies? High- Grade 
uetees or sell 75 lbs. for a Boy’s Bicycle; 
or a 


for a Girl’s Hiove cle: 200 Ibs. 
Gentleman's High-Grade ree 30 Ibs. for 
a Fairy Tricycle; 25 lbs. for an Autoharp; 
8 wes “ia a pair of skates. 
Epress or freight paid if cash is sent 
order. Send address on postal for 
Gata: Order-sheet and particulars. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. 19), Springfield, Mass. 





THE CASE OF 


Henry G. Thorell, whose ‘postolfice address 
is Holdrege, Neb., was at one time a carriage 
maker in Chicago. He removed to Nebraska 
in 1877. That he has reason to be satisfied 
is proven by the fact that he is to-day worth 
$30,000, every cent of it made on his farm. 
Last year (1896) he had 250 acres in corn, 
SP exits in ene ain 36 benems, 50 tent 


Every farm renter who wants to become 
a farm-owner; every farm-owner who is tired 
of trying to make money off high-priced land; 
every father who wants to give his sons a 
start on the high road to independence, should 
write for a copy. Free. 


J. FRANCIS, ~ 
General Pamenger Agent Burlington Route, 
OMAHA, NEB. 








SHORT T ROUTE 
Chicago, St, Loals & os all A pelats 8 West. 


Detroit, Gd Rapids & Western R. R. 


And Chicago and West Michigan Railway. 


Popular routes between Detroit, Lansing, Bay View, 
Grand Rapids, Petoskey, Manistee, Muskegon. 








Trains leave Detroit, Fort St., Station as follows: 


A. 
For Lansing and Grand Rapids....... 7: 
Tonia and Greenville............- 
Muskegon and Traverse City.. 
POROGKOY... cc cccccccecccccse’ se ecee 
Big Rapids es dhe Sabogacnceseconcctdcesce 210 ee 
Arrive at Detroit 11:40 a. m., 5:40 an 10: io p. m. 
Daily except Sunday. Parlor ‘cars on all trains. 
City Passenger and Freight Office, 7 Fort St., west, 
Detroit. ‘Phone 368 
BLAINE GaVETT, Dist. Pass'r Agent. 
JaMES AUSTIN, Commercial Agent 
Gro. DEHAVEN Gen. Pass. Agent. 


RAND TRUNK RBAILWAY SYSTEM. 
i: Depot footof Brush St. City office, 8s Woodward 
Ave. 


Lve. 








Telephone 89. 





EAST VIA POBT HURON. Arr. 


am | Mt. Clemens, Pt Huron & North ; ¢ 9:40 am 
am | Toronto, Montreal and Portland ' + 8:25 pm 
pm | Mt. Clemens, Pt. Huron & North | ¢ 1:30 = 

m 
pm 





+ 7:55 
+10:15 
+ 1:05 
* 4:20 St Clair, Romeo and Pt. Huron | + 6: = 
+10:35 Buffalo, Toronto and New York | * 6:45 








EAST VIA WINDSOB. 


Buffalo, New York and Boston ; * 9:30 pm 
Torunt», Buffalo and New York | * 1:40 pm 
London ‘and Inter Stations..... t+ 5:40 pm 
Suapension Bge, Buffalo & N. Y. | 10:00 am 








DETROIT AND MILWAUKEE DIVISION. 


Saginaw, Gd Haven & Muskegon | t 
Gd Rapids, Gd Haven & Chicago | t 
Saginaw, Gd Rapids and B Creek | ¢ 
Pontiac & oe ee Stations | t 
. 
> 





Lansing, Battle Creek & Chicago 
Gd Rap{ds,Gd Haven & Muskegon 


“}Daily excert Sunday. *Dally. 
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Permanently cu 
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by pring D R. WHITEHALL’S 
ran of th is Magazine. THE DR. WH 


1 RE. The |. Samp! 
WMITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO. South Bend tnt. 








pri meng tt Bleeding + absorbs the tura 
¢ itohing By: cathy ives instant reliet Every box is wane 
id by Sent by on receipt of! price, 50 


Saran 
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PILES=: 


nd ee EG. 00., Props., Cleveland, Ohio, 
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iscellaneous. 


went drifting — to the north, and in 
the cabin we spoke in whispers and won- 
dered what the night would bring forth. 
We had plenty to eat and drink, and the 
lamps gave out a cheerful light, but no one 





BEYOND? 





After the story has once been told,— 
After one’s his little fling 

At the world, and found the apples of gold 
Are gilt, and rapidly tarnishing,— 

After the curtain begins to fall, 

Tell me, what is back of it all? 


Oh, life is fair at the break of day, 
As the sun climbs up the eastern hill, 
And the flowers are sweet along the way 
We gather with lavish hands, until 
We find the hills grow ragged and steep, 
And shadows across the pathway creep. 


And life at noontide is not half bad; 
Surely we have learned a lesson or two, 

Have penne our experience gay or sad, 
And paid our toll in passing through 

The little gate beside which stands 

Old Father Time, with outstretched hands. 


But when the light begins to wane, 
And shadows deepen around our way, 
What does it matter the loss or gain? 
What does it count, our work or play? 
After the curtain begins to fall, 
Tell me, what is back of it all? 
—Arthur D. F. Randoiph, in Lippincott’s. 


THE MATE OF THE 
HINDU. 








BY CAPTAIN RALPH DAVIS. 





(Continued.) 


He had scarcely turned his back when 
Smith, his wife, the two single women and 
Mary’s mother all cried out in chorus that 
we should accept the offer. I must admit 
that on the face it looked reasonable 
enough, and at first thought it appeared to 


be the easiest way to escapeour peril. But 
those who had cried out had given no 
thought as to what might happen. Aftera 
bit the captain spoke to us. In the first 
place, he declared, the mutineers were not 
sincere in their offer. It was against com- 
mon sense to suppose they would let us get 
away to fall in with some craft or reach 
some coast, to put a man-of-war on their 
track. If they did not seek to overpower 
us by a sudden rush while we were busy at 
the boats, they would afterwards run the 
boats down withthe Hindu, and that with- 
out risk to themselves. As to setting the 
craft ou fire, their lives were as precious to 
them as ours were to us, and the threat was 
simply bluster. When he had finished, all 
saw the sense of his remarks so plainly that 
no one had a protestor argument. I had 
missed Mary while he was speaking. Just 
as he had finished, she came into the main 
cabin to say: 

“The mutineers have made their way aft 
to the bulkheads, and will try to come atus 
from that direction. I have been listening 
and can hear them quite plainly.” 

That was proof enough of their treachery 
in all things. Knowing that we were all 
in the cabin to discuss the offer of the boats, 
a number of them had begun work at the 
bulkheads in hopes to make an opening. 
But -the brave and quick witted Mary, 
without hint from any one, had given us 
warning in time. Haskell and I hurried 
along to the bulkheads, to find at least half 
a dozen men working on the other side with 
axes and chisels. We fired two shots apiece 
through the loopholes. There was a fall 
and a scream, followed by a rush of feet, 
and we felt sure they would not try that 
trick again for some time to come. We 
returned to the cabin just as York appeared 
on deck for bis answer. Ina voice as cool 
and steady as I ever heard it before or 
afterward the captain said: 

“Go back to the murderous sconrndrels 
and say to them that we will neither take 
to the boats nor allow them to do so! As 
for gale or fire or wreck, we will take our 
chances with you. Don’t come aft with 
any more offers or messages. From this 
time on we will shoot at every map who 
comes within range.”’ 

York walked off without a word and 
dropped down the forehatch. A minute 
later a great roar of yells and curses reached 
our ears. The news he carried forward 
was not to their liking. Aside from the 
shelter of a ballet proofcabin and a liberal 
supply of arms, we had other advantages 
in our favor. One person in the cabin and 
one at the bulkheads could watch them. 
Our fire had a clean sweep of the decks. 
We were united, while there was much 
quarreling among them. 

From the time York disappeared up to 
nightfall not one of the mutineers appeared 
on deck, nor was there any change in the 
general situation, except that the breeze 
gradually died away and was wholly gone 
at sunset. Long enough before this the 
women and children in the cabin had got 
the better of their fright, though to be sure 
the wife of Roberts, and for that matter 
all the rest or us, were terribly anxious as 
to what fate might be in store for him and 
the doctor. It was hard to see how their 
deaths would advance the interests of the 
mutineers, and yet the wounded and the 
friends of the dead would demand ven- 
geance and probably sacrifice the two pris- 
oners. What made the matter worse was 
in our realizing that we had nothing to 
offer in exchange for their liberty. 

Night came down as quiet and peaceful 
as any night you eversaw. No lights were 
placed in the riggiug, nor was there a man 
on deck from-end to end of the ship. There 
was a cheeping and chirping from blocks 
and yards aloft as the Hindu rose and fell 
on the heave of the sea,but never the sound 
of a human voice nor the echo of a footfall 
outside the cabin. Like a specter ship she 


could forget fer an instant that nearly a 
hundred mutinous sailors and hardened 
criminals were only a few yards away and 
wickedly plotting the destruction of every 
one of us.- When the sleepy children were 
put to bed, Mary WilMams’ eld father said 
he would ask God to be merciful to us in 
our distress, and while we all knelt down 
he prayed with tears falling down his 
wrinkled cheeks. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
THREE DAYS AND NIGHTS. 


Whatever our position in the cabin, that 
of the mutineers was infinitely worse. They 
had captured the ship and made us prison- 
ers, and yet we actually controlled the 
craft and they were prisoners tous. No 
man could take the wheel or touch a rope 
without being a fair target for our weapons. 
That the fellows realized the situation was 
evident from the quarreling among them. 

We looked for them to make some move 
during the night, and about midnight we 
discovered that they were erecting a barri- 
cade across the deck between the fore and 
the main mast. ‘They were using casks and 
bales to do this, and, though we could have 
opened fire and driven them off, Captain 
Clark decided a barricade would be of no 
menace to us. They had no ammunition 
for the muskets, and were probably erect- 
ing it to cover themselves while getting a 
breath of fresh air on deck. 

“T’ll tell you what, Ralph,” said the cap- 
tain to me as we stvod alone on watch after 
midnight while the others slept. “I’ve got 
hopes of not only getting the Hindu back 
into our own hands, but I believe we shall 
carry our cargo to Botany Bay. They 
can’t sail the ship nor take to the boats,and 
what are they to do?” 

“But ifit comes on to blow a gale?” I 
queried. 

*“Letus hope it won’t. In that event we 
may all go down together.” 

At 2 o’clock in the morning a breeze 
sprang up, but it was nothing to cause 
anxiety. The mutineers were pretty quiet 
during the last hours of the night, but 
when day fairly broke the whole gang of 
them were suddenly astir and betraying 
great excitement. After puzzling over it 
for a bit, we decided that a sail must be in 
sight to the eastward. How far off or how 
near she would pass us we had no means of 
knowing, as the bark’s head was to the 
south. Over the top of the barricade we 
could see the heads of the mutineers and 
make out that the object of interest was on 
the port bow. It wasn’t ten minutes before 
there was a furious quarrel among them, 
and from such words as we could catch we 
knew they were divided on the course of 
action to be taken. They hadno signal of 
distress to set, even though they wanted to 
bring the strange vessel down to us, but it 
was more than probable that she would 
alter her course to ascertain why we were 
drifting away with all sails carefully 
stowed instead of having everything spread 
to the breeze. In the course of half an hour 
a flag of truce was displayed above the bar- 
ricade, and a few seconds later York re- 
vealed himself and shouted: 

“Captain Clark, will you give us the 
boats and allow us to leave the bark?’’ 
‘*Aye, thatI won’t!” replied the captain, 
whose quick wit divined what was in the 
wind. “The first one of you on this side of 
that barricade gets a bullet into him.” 

It was likely a merchantman bearing 
down on us, and the fellows wanted the 
boats to go off and capture her. In another 
half hour we heard them shouting to some- 
body to keep off, as we had pestilence 
aboard. That was in revenge, you know. 
We knew, however, that the sight of that 
barricade and of so many men crowded to- 
gether on the fo’castle, even if they got no 
sight of the convict uniforms, would hold 
the stranger by us until she had solved the 
mystery. While the mutineers were still 
shouting, she passed astern of us, and we 
signaled her from the cabin windows, She 
proved to be the English brig Vixen, Lon- 
don, bound from Port Darwin. The two 
men in her rigging figured out the situation 
pretty promptly, and the brig was thrown 
into the wind and her boat lowered, and 
presently her captain was pulled under the 
stern of the Hindu. While the rest of us 
kept watch on the mutineers and prepared 
for any move on their part, Captain Clark 
stated our position,but did not ask for help. 
He found that we had drifted more to the 
north than what we had: figured on, and 
that wind and current were setting us in 
toward the west coast of Australia, but 
there was nothing to worry over as yet. 
The English captain had a crew of 12 
men, but not so much as a pistol aboard. 
He, however, offered to bring all his men 
aboard to help in an attack and was not a 
little put out that Captain Clark did not. 
think it the wisest plan. He was simply 
asked to report our situation to the first 
man-of-war he met,as also to the first Aus- 
tralian bound craft he should sight. In 
fact, a brief report was prepared by our 
captain to be handed to the proper officers. 
When he was ready toreturn to his vessel, 
the captain pulled around to the bow of the 
Hindu and gave the mutineers a piece of 
his mind. They tried to shout him down, 
but it was plainly evident that his declara- 
tion that every man would swing at the 
end of a rope detracted from their enthusi- 
asm. 

- ‘There was no change up to noon, except 
that the breeze freshened alittle. For three 
hours after dinner the mutineers were so 
quiet that we became apprehensive and 
pperanee for a rush. It was well that we 

id. I may tell you that, aside from Mrs. 


They were frightened and nervous and 
could hardly be induced to move about. 
But for Mary’s cool, calm manner we 
should have had no help at all. She went 
about cheering up the children and speak- 
ing brave words to the women, and seeing 
that there were only enough men of: us to 
fitly guard the cabin she proposed to keep 
watch at the bulkhead. It was arranged 
that the three spoken of should take turn 
and turn about at watching, and it was 
well that they had their ears open. After 
dinner that day the fellows rigged up a 
battering ram between decks to burst open 
the bulkhead. It was a heavy spar slung 
to the deck beams, and with 15 or 20 men to 
give it impetus the planks must have given 
way before it. 

It was Miss White who reported what 
was going on,and I was sent to investigate. 
I found that the spar was covered by two 
loopholes. In one of these I arranged a 
double barreled fowling piece, heavily 
charged with swan shot, and when Mary 
had practiced with an empty gun until she 
understood the mechanism of it a musket 
was loaded for her and she was placed at 
the other loophole. Mrs. Roberts was to 
discharge the fowling piece,and Miss White 
was to have a gun in reserve. 

We were ready before the mutineers were. 
It was nearly 4 o’clock when without shout 
or signal or warning of any kind they came 
leaping over the barricade. armed with the 
same weapons as before. Ben Johnson and 
others of the more desperate convicts took 
the lead, and almost before we knew it 
they were chopping and smashing at the 
cabin. Some of the men carried small bales 
and boxes to heave on the skylight, none of 
them knowing of the iron shield bolted un- 
derneath. The gang felt how desperate its 
situation was, and though we began pour- 
ing in our fire at once, it seemed as if all 
were pledged to die rather than retreat. 
Those dn deck were also bargaining for 
time for those below to get to work at the 
bulkhead, probably figuring that we were 
not prepared in that direction. I don’t 
like to tell you of the results. None of the 
mutineers below may have been killed, but 
so many were peppered with the shot that 
all ran away from the spar, and it was only 
after a messenger came on deck to report 
the failure below that a retreat was or- 
dered. When the fight was over we count- 
ed 16 dead men on the decks, of whom 
12 were convicts and of whom York 
was one. There were no wounded, and I 
tell you plainly we meant there should be 
none. Not one of us in the cabin had re- 
ceived the slightest injury. 

But if there was rejoicing over our vic- 
tory something elseoccurred to give us the 
greatest pleasure. During the fight and 
consequent cenfusion, Roberts managed to 
escape from the cage where he was confined 
and get on deck and leap overboard. As 
we were shaking hands and congratulating 
each other we heard his voice through the 
open windows and found him hanging to 
the rudder. As soon as he had been drawn 
in he told us that Dr. Haxton had been un- 
able to escape with him because of the 
maltreatment he had received from Ben 
Johnson. The wretched villain, who owed 
more to the doctor than any other convict, 
had demanded his life, and when outvoted 
on that had struck him with an iron bar 
and broken his right arm. The doctor was 
ill and suffering, and the escape of his com- 
panion might make the situation still worse 
for him. In reasoning thus we were not 
out of the way. Just before sundown a 
white flag was lifted over the barricade 
= minute later Ben Johnson hailed us 
with: 

“T say, what’s going to be done with the 
dead men over there?”’ 

“You can have them if you want them,” 
replied Captain Clark. 

“If you won’t fire on us, we’ll heave ’em 
overboard.” 

“Go ahead.” 

You feel a thrill of horror. Well, the 
only way to get rid of those bodies was to 
heave them overhoard. If there had been 
one loyal man among them, weshould have 
felt sorry to see him handled like a dead 
dog. but never a man lay there who 
wouldn’t have laughed as he cut the throat 
of one of the children. Johnson did not 
cross the barricade himself, but sent four 
of his gang to do the work. When the 
last body had gone over the rail, he stood 
up in full view, making a great display of 
the-flag, and shouted: 

“Well, captain, you know that I’m in 
command now, and I want to ask you what 
you propose to do?” 

“We propose to remain right here in 
possession of the bark,” answered the cap- 
tain. . ‘‘We can kil! you off as fast as you 
come, and it’s-only a question of time when 
we shall have help to capture every one of 


‘“*We’ll be shot down before we’ll be tak- 
en,” growled the villain. ‘‘Howsumever, 
perhaps we can come to terms. Give us 
the gal, and the mate, and the boats, 
we’ll give up the doctor and leave the ship.” 
“No sir!” : 
‘Well. give us the boats and we’ll pass 
you over the doctor.”’ 
“You can’t have the boats!” 
*““Harkee, captain!’ said Johnson, while 
the gang behind him growled and cursed 
and shifted about. ‘‘We are as ready to die 
as yon are. ‘If you won’t make fair terms, 
then we’l! all go to the bottom together. 
If you won’t take the doctor and give us 
the boats, then overboard he goes, and 
we’l] set fire to the ship. Think it over for 
ten minutes and give me an answer.”’ 
Can you realize the position Captain 
Clark was aed in? That was no idle 
threat of Johnson’s, at least as far as the 
doctor was concerned, and humanity de- 





manded that his life be saved. But if they 
were permitted to come aft to. e the 
neon -ne could tell what b biog rer 
would play on us to pes paneten n of the 
cabin? It would be like them to set fire to 
the ship as they shoved off in the boats. 
They might disappear in the darkness to 
return and attack us. And, above all, 
what would the government say if we 
turned loose a gang of convicts to capture 
the first ship they came across when we 
had all the advantages of the situation? 
After three or four minutes of discussion 
every man and woman saw matters in the 
same light as the captaindid. Re-enforced 
by Roberts, we were better situated than 
before. Nothing was more certain than 
that we could hold that cabin. When 
Johnson showed himself again and de- 


manded an answer, the captain replied: . 


“You cannot have the boats. If you mur- 
der the doctor, it will be a hanging matter 
for every mother’s son of you. If you want 
to fire the ship, go ahead.” 

A scream of rage arose from the bow of 
the ngs and Johnson shook his fist at the 
cabin before he Gry om down from his 
perch. Itis hard for me to tell you that 
they carried out their threats against Dr. 
Haxton, but within ten minutes they had 
him on deck and flung him overboard. 
You would have thought they would have 
spared him, as they had seven or eight 
wounded men to look after, but in their 
desperation they cared for nothing. The 
poor man made no cry as they sent him to 
his death, but we who were intently listen- 
ing plainly heard the splash when he 
struck the water. Ten minutes later there 
was a great flame forward and shouts and 
cries from the mutineers, but we judged 
that it was only a binff, and so it turned 
out. 

Had it come on to blow hard, our position 
would have been many times. worse and 
perhaps untenable. The bark would have 
needed looking after, and we could neither 
have done it ourselves with that gang 
ready to pounce down on us, nor allowe 
them on our side of the barricade for fear 
of results. It did seem as if the hand of 
providence was in it as we went drifting 
away before a breeze which ayy ed brought 
a whitecap tothesea. That night passed 
quietly away, and still we drifted. Nota 
move was made on either side next day nor 
the next. The meatineers slept, sang, 
danced, ate and drank, and all quarreling 
was at an end, and in the cabin we watched 
and waited and grew more hopeful as the 
time passed on. 





CHAPTER Xfv. 
WE REACH AN ISLAND. 

“The Great Australian Bight,’ as it is 
called, is an indentation in,the south coast 
of Australia off what is known as Nuyt’s 
Land. Fifty miles off the coast is an island 
of about 250 acres in extent called Victoria 
island. The fact that we had been spoken 
by only one vessel since the mutineers took 

ossession, and that no others had even 

een sighted as far as we knew, Satisfied us 
in the cabin that the ship was drifting into 
the bight. There was not a settlement on 
that coast at the time, while the natives 
were extremely hostile, and little was 
known of them. Being, as we figured, out 
of the track of all sailing craft and the 
breeze still holding from the south, it seem- 
ed certain that the ead of our drifting must 
be a wreck on a reef or the beach. 

At 10 o’clock on the morning of the fourth 

day after being spoken by the Englishman 
we heard the mutineers cheering and con- 
gratulating, and we were satisfied that 
either the coast or an -island was in sight. 
In the course of half an hour the white flag 
was raised over the barricade, and Ben 
Johnson appeared in sight to say: 
" “Captain Clark, there is an island in 
sight to the north. We can make out an 
opening in the reef, but unless there isa 
hand atthe wheel to steer her through the 
bark must strike and be wrecked.” 

“Well, what do you want to do?” asked 
the captain. 

‘*There’s a bay inside the reef. If you’ll 
come out and take charge, we’ll obey orders 
and bring her to anchor in the bay. Then 
we’ll go ashore and —_ you full possession. 
It’s either thator all hands will go to the 
devil when she strikes the reef, and we are 
not ready to give up yet.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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. A PILOT’S CUB. ° 


Fred Farrel, steadying the steamboat’s 
wheel with one hand and knee, leaned out 
of the pilot-house window and dropped an 
apple core upon the bald head of a man on 
the deck below, who whs watching two 
deck hands coiling a shore line near the 
pow. The man looked up quickly. 


“Goodness!’? exclaimed Fred drawing 
hurriedly back out of sight. “I thought it 
was Steve. It’s my old boss. 1’ll catch it 
now.” 

A volley of angry expletives came surg- 
ing up the ladder. Then the sight of Pilot 
Baird’s inflamed visage appearing above 
the deck rail was too much for Fred’s 
resolution. He left the wheel, bolted 
through the pilot-house docr and ran 
plump against another man who was in- 
specting some newly painted stripes around 
the tall smokestacks. 

“Catch him, Steve,” called Mr. Baird. 
“J’ll learn him where to drop things.” 

Steve held the boy, despite his struggles. 
Steve was one of the mates and prided 
himself on his strength and vivid vocabu- 
lary. He laughed loudly while the pilot 
administered several vigorous cuffs that 
sent Fred reeling back into the pilot-house. 

“Grab that wheel,” roared the master. 
“Fetch her round. If the river was low 
we'd been aground. Then you would a 
caught fits.” 

Fred, suppressing a tendency to sob, 
caught the wheel, swung the boat to her 
course, and gags stared straight ahead. 

“Look here, kid,’’? added r. Baird, 
wiping his smooth bald place. ‘‘What d’ye 
mean by such impudence?”’ 

“Tf thought you was Mr. Rawley. In- 
deed I did, sir.” 

“Thought I was Steve Rawley, eh? 
Well, if Steve doesn’t lick ye, it is all the 
more reason I should give you another 
dose. Inever saw acub yet that wasn’t 
sassy, but you are going a bit toofar. I'll 
even ye up, for the mate as well as myself. 
Lay aft there and climb that monkey 
brace. Time you’ve spent an hour up 
there you’ll have more respect for your 
betters.” 

Fred hesitated. A blow from a wheel 
rope admonished him that delay was 
dangerous. He went back to the smoke- 
stacks and began to climb the iron shrouds 
leading to the great gilded letters of the 
boat’s name suspended high up between 
the tall chimneys. Just above this was 
the monkey brace, and there he must cling 
as best he could thirty feet above the deck, 
until his master should order him down. 

Baird watched the cub from the wheel. 
Mate Rawley had gone away. Fred hitch- 
ed his toes around the lettering and held to 
the iron rods of the brace, a tiresome and 
dangerous berth at best. Clouds of black 
smoke occasionally enveloped him, the 
wires pinched his legs, and the shivering 
jar of the whole fabric made him dizzy. 

e frankly wished himself back at his 
home in Cairo, where his dear mother, he 
knew, was still worrying over the periis 
and hardships of her son’s self-chosen 
vocation. 

The night fell quickly. A yellow haze 
surrounded the steamboat, though every- 
thing beyond was blotted from sight. 
Fred saw a waiter go into the pilot-house 
with Baird’s supper. The other pilot was 
illand the boy’s master was going to re- 
main on duty, evidently. Fred felt hun- 
-gry. Was he to go supperless as an acdi- 
tional punishment? 

Already he had found the glamour 
attaching to the river life was largely 
imaginary. Lads on shore are apt to be 
foolish where boats and water were con- 
cerned. He found that, on board, the pilot 


isa despot and his apprentice a helpless } 


slave. If the master was good-tempered, 
the slavery was lighter. But the master 
was not always kind and cubs were often 
mischievous. At present Fred heartily 
wished he had never seen Mr. Baird or the 
Belle St. Louis. 

The iron rods cut into his limbs, the smoke 
half smothered him, and at last he resolved 
he would remain up there no longer, no 
matter what happened. He slipped softl 
down the shrouds, while the pilot’s bac 
was turned, and ran down the back stair- 
way towards the steward’s pantry. He 
might be able to obtain something to eat 
and be back at his perch before his absence 
was discovered. 

The lower deck was piled with cotton 
bales. Surly deck hands weresleeping here 
and there in odd corners. An engineer was 
nodding in the engine-room; another was 
oiling up the machinery. Fred ran into the 
steward’s room and seized the first eatables 


handy. 

“I’m half starved, Neb,” said the boy to 
a solitary waiter who was present. ‘Old 
Baird has had me on the monkey brace until 
I just could not stand it any longer. 

‘**Marse Baird is a hard one, sho,” return- 
ed Neb, sympathetically. ‘‘Don't you want 
a cup of coffee?” 

“Can’t wait. He may miss me.” Fred 
vanished, tucking cold biscuit and ham in- 
to his pocket, and eating eagerly the while. 

The boy reached the upper deck safely. 
Then the rays from a boat’s lantern were 
flashed suddenly in his face and Baird step- 
ed from behind one of the smokestacks. 

“Down without orders, eh! Thought I 
missed ye. Just step inside here, will you.” 

As the bov was pushed into the pilot- 
house, Mr. Baird took a rattan walking- 
ek ee a corner. He had lashed the 
wheel. 

“Been eating. eh?’? he queried. ‘‘Who 
told you to come down?” 

Before Fred could. reply the pilot began 
caning the cub. Fred dodged. The pilot 
seized him by the collar. The cub yelled 
and struggl so hard that Baird, losing all 
control of himself, struck the boy with his 
fist. -Meanwhile the lashing of the wheel 





begar to loosen and the boat swung slowly 
from her course. The enraged master push- 
ed Fred against the wheel, choked hi 
with one hand and belabored him with the 
other. 

THE SNAG. 

At this juncture a violent shock threw 
both man and boy to the floor and complet- 
ed the unlashing of the wheel. Then came 
a grating tearing sound from below that 
ran the length of the steamer’s bottom. 
The wheel made a violent revolution. Some 
of the a striking Mr. Baird on the 
head with great force, beat him down upon 
Fred’s prostrate body, where he lay, seem- 
ingly senseless, A chorus of cries rang out 
from the decks and cabins. 

“A snag! A snag!” shouted some. ‘‘We’re 
sinking! All hands make ready to launch 
the boats.”’ 

Fred managed to regain his feet. The 
panic below increased. Men rushed up and 
down the ladders. The boy heard them 
launching the different boats that had lain 
bottom upwards along theside. Amongthe 
few passengers were several women and 
children. When the cub ran out of the pilot 
house the steamboat was lurching to one 
side,. A tremendous roaring sound and the 
air was filled with steam as the water put 
out the furnace fires. 

The boats meta paitinn off. Fred shouted. 
But he thought of his helpless master, and 
despite the latter’s druelty the boy would 
not go without making an effort to save 
the pilot. So he ran back and dragged Mr. 
Baird from the pilot-house. But by this 
time all the boats appeared to have left the 
steamer’s side. Fred kept on shouting in- 
to the night’s blackness that wrapped the 
wreck like a garment. The Belle St.Louis, 
being a freighter, did not, fortunately, have 
very many people on board. 

While straining his eyes to discern some 
sign of the vanishing boats, the cub felt the 
water rushing around his feet. He severed 
a wheel rope with his pocket knife, bound 
itround Mr. Baird’s body and arms,dragged 
him back into the pilot-house and climbed 
to the roof through a trap door, holding the 
other end of the rope between his teeth. 
He had previously placed the pilot on a 
high stool, used often when steering. By 
extraordinary effort he managed to draw 
Mr. Baird out on to the pilot-house roof, 
seanan the exertion nearly made the boy 

aint. 

The pilot was a small man, and Fred 
though hardly sixteen was strong for his 
age. The steamer began to lurch. again as 
the water was sucked shrieking into the 
main saloon and the staterooms. Fred held 
the inert pilot with one hand and clung to 
the roof with the other. He was fearful 
lest the river should overflow their last 
place of refuge, for the stream was high 
and the current turbulent. Higher and 
higher the water came, while the hideous 
gurglings were sounding below. Fred, for 
once, thought regretfully of the monkey 
brace. 

Baird began to revive. Fred gave him 
water to drink from his own hat. The pilot 
stared at his preserver. 

“What’s the matter?” he weakly de- 
manded. 

“We ran upon a snag and sank. All the 
rest are either gone off in the boats or 
drowned, I guess. Looks like we are on 
bottom now.’’ 

The water, though within a few inches of 
the roof of the pilot-house, did not seem to 
be rising much. Baird groaned. 

“That was a terrible lick,” he muttered, 
alluding to the blows he had received from 
the revolving wheel; ‘“Didn’t I have you 
down, sorter?”’ 

“The wheel hit you, sir. 
feeling better.” 

“Why didn’t you go off with the rest?” 
Baird eyed Fred sharply, though the boy 
was unconsciouss of it in the darkness. 

‘‘Well, I—I—they didn’t see us, I reckon.” 

A cool breeze had risen and an occasional 
wave washed upon the roof, wetting them 
both. To add to their discomfort it began 
to rain. : 

“How did I get up here?” demanded 
Baird after a long pause. 

“T managed to draw you through this 
trap door.” 

ow -m-m-m!”’ 
ously.” ~ 

After that he was silent again. a, 
Fred discovered that the water was still 
rising, though very slowly. Apparently 
the Lull of the boat was emgage | down into 
the mud of the river bottom. aird at last 
noticed it and suggested a more alarming 
explanation. : 

“The river must bestill rising,” he groan- 
ed: ‘Those last rains have done the job, I 
reckon.” 

“Suppose I call for aid?’ proposed Fred. 

“I'd help ye if I had the strength.” 

So the cub shouted and shouted until he 
grew hoarse, but nothing seemed to come 
ofit. Higher came the water until Fred 
had to support the wounded pilot in his 
arms to keep the man’s head above the 
surface. : 

“Fred,” faltered Baird at last, ‘“‘you’re a 
good boy, and I’m a dum fool. You climb 
that monkey brace again. You can swim 
to the shrouds and you’!! be safe there until 
help comes.”’ 

“And leave you here to drown?” Fred's 
tone was reproachful: “I would rather 
shout some more.” 

And shout he did until he once more had 
to give it up. Then he rose to his knees, 
drew the pilot’s head still higher, and be- 
gan to wonder how it would feel to be 
strangled by water. 

“Fred,” exclaimed Mr. Baird, with some 
energy, “I ain’t worth all this from you. 
You climb that monkey brace, d’ye hear?” 

Fred did not move. A rumbling sound 
came from the pilot’s throat, but the effort 
to vent his anger was abortive. At length 
he panted: ‘Ain’t I your boss—say?” 

‘*Hark!” exclaimed Fred warningly. ‘‘I 
thought I heard something.” 


Ihope you are 


groaned Baird ambigu- 





Both listened, with their souls, as it were, 

Mag ears, ss 
steamer ahoy!” came very faintly down 
the wind. ' i 

Fred, as he afterwards averred, ‘‘scream- 
ed like a panther.” After a few moments 
vivid suspense they heard the welcome 
sound of oars, and recognized Mate Raw- 
ley’s stentorian voice as he called:— 

“Where away are you? We can see 
nothing.” 

Guided by Fred’s shouts a boat soon 
ranged alongside and the two were taken 
aboard. The water was then a foot deep 
on the pilot house, and the river was still 
rising. There was no lantern or light of 
any kind in the boat, but as they rowed 
shoreward and passed a long point, a fire 
came into view on shore. 

“That’s in Red Horse bend,’ remarked 
Mr. Rawley. ‘We left ’em trying to start 
up a fire with some damp matches and wet 
wood. It’s nine miles to the nearest town.” 

“Any one missing but us?” asked Fred. 

“I think not. In my boat we ’lowed you 
two were in one of the others. They 
thought you werein ours. We didn’t find 
out the truth until we all met on the shore. 
Some of them thought they heard you hol- 
lering, so I took the freshest men and struck 
back, though I must say I had but little 
hope. Theriver’s powerful deep around 
here. It was just luck that the boat found 
good bottom without drowning you both. 
W hat’s the matter with you, Baird?” . 

“If it hadn’t been for Fred Farrel,” be- 
gan Baird, then his voice sounded queer, 
and he abruptly stopped. 

After breakfast in the morning and when 
Baird had been made comfortable at a 
neighboring farmer’s, he turned to the cub 
and shook the boy’s hand when no one else 
was looking. 

“My lad,” said the pilot, in low, hurried, 
half-broken tones. “If they don’t take 
away os license for this job. you stick to 
me. I’ll makeit upto you, Fred. You’re 
a@ good cub, and I owe you my life. You 
stay with me, and I will make you an Al 
Mississippi rag before you know where 
you are,and it shan’t cost you a cent.” 

Fred stayed. Mr. Baird’s license was not 
revoked. He made a good pilot of Fred. 
In accomplishing this he also felt that he 
had become a better man himself.—Farm 
and Fireside. 





VARIETIES. 





CHRONOLOGICAL Com¥rort.—“It’s giad Oj 


om,” said Mr. Rafferty, “thot Oi‘m not 


shuperstitious.” 


Froiday.” 
“Be the powers, thot’s dishquietin’. 
But let’s be thankful it don’t fal] an the 


virteent av the month.”— Washington Star. 
*% de * 
THEY were testing a new armor-plate. It 
had successfully resisted shot after shot. 
“Here,” said a bystander, “try this new 
projectile,” and he tossed a cube of dark 
brown material to the chief gunner. 
A moment later and the charge passed 
squarely through the wrecked armor-plate. 
‘“‘Have you any more of those remarkable 








projectiles?” inquired the astonished ord- 
nance officer. 

“Dll see if I can get a couple of panfuls 
to-morrow afternoon,” replied thestranger, 
with a grim smile. “Saturday is the day 
we have ’em to burn.” 

“Then they are—”’ 

“My wife’s Vassar biscuits.” 

By a common impulse the two men, so 
strangely thrown together, clasped hands in 
cordial sympathy. 

“I married a Wellesley girl myself,” said 
the ordnance officer. 

**Have one with me,” feelingly remarked 
the stranger. 

Then they turned aside and sampled a 
stall bottle of dyspepsia tonic.—Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 


* * 
B 


THE wanderer had returned after many 
years, and was inquiring about his old 
friends. 

“Brown,” he said, “is in the wholesale 
clothing business, I believe.” 

‘*Wholesale clothing and bicycles,” cor- 
rected the native. ‘‘The firm carries a side 
line of bicycles, you know.” - 


Pay ones has a grocery store, I’m 
old.”’ 7 

“Yes. Full line of groceries and Bull 
Run bicycles. He’s the agent for the Bull 
Run wheel.” 


“Smith went into the manufacturing 
business, didn’t he?” 

“Ob, yes. He got interested in a sewing- 
machine manufactory, and a little later 
they took up a and are doing a rush- 
ing business. understand they havea 
capacity of over a hundred wheels a day.”’ 

“And what’s White doing?” 

‘*He’s the agent of a famous gunmaker, 
and is doing well. Sells all kinds of guns, 
pistols and bicycles.” 

‘And Johnson?” 

“Oh, he’s a manufacturing jeweler, and 
he turns out a mighty good wheel, too.” 

‘Billings, I suppose, is still in the furni- 
ture business?”’ 7 

“Yes; but I understand that he turns out 
a better bicycle than he does desk or bu- 
reau.” 

The returned traveler began to betray 
some surprise. 

‘Is—is Wilson still in the livery busi- 
ness?” he asked, with some hesitation. 

“Certainly; but he devotes most of his 
time to the little bicycle repair shopin the 
rear of his stable.” 

“Ah; there goes old Bones, the sexton. 
The old fellew is—” 

“Oh, he’s agent for an automatic pump 
for inflating tires.’ 

“Is there any one who isn’t in the bicy- 
a asked the returned travelet, 
sadly. 

“T don’t think of any one just now,” re- 
plied the native.—Chicago Post. 

CONSUMPTION CURED 

An old physician retired from practice, had 
placed in his hands by an East India missionxry 
the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the 
speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, Brua- 
chitis, Catarrh, Astuma and all Throatand Lupg 
Affections; also a positive and radical cure for all 
Nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring 
to relieve human suffering, I will send free o 
charge to all who wish it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail, by addressing, with 
stamp, naming this paper, W. A. NOYES, 820 
PowERs’ BLocK, RocHEsTER, N. Y. 
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A Thumbscrew Torture to the BIGGEST NV:RVE is 


} USE 
t SCIATICA. 54. Jacobs Oil 


It turns back the screw. —It unwinds the twist.-IT SOOTHES.—IT CURES, 
NO FURTHER PAIN. 








verry. 











ONLY 18 DOLLARS 
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FREICHT PREPAID BY US. 


FOR OUR NEW AND IMPROVED 


HIGH ARM 


MICHIGAN FARMER 


Sewing Machine 


With all the Latest Attachments. 


> SENT FREE FOR 50 SUBSCRIBERS AY $1. 


YOU RUN NO CHANCES. 


If machine is not just as represented we will refund the money and pay all charges. 
WE HAVE SOLD HUNDREDS of these MACHINES and they are giving the very best 


GUARANTEED TO BE 


As Good as the Best! 
WARRANTED TEN YEARS. 


Finely finished—solid and substantial. LATEST IMPROVED ATTACHMENTS, 


satisfaction. 


and the same as go with any high-priced 


They Please Others--They will Please You. 
The very latest style woodwork, oak or walnut ONLY FIVE DRAWERS. 
all made that 'e 


New Patterns are way: 


It has self-setting needle; automatic bobbin winder; new bent wood top. Full and com- 


plete set of attachments and illustrated instruction book sent free wit 
. If you want the BEST sewing machine made jn the 


$18. or $19 with one year. 
world at the LOWE, 


each machine. 


RICE ever offered, send us your order. 


THE MICHICAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 
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DOES YOUR SUBSCRIPTION EX- 
PIRE FEB. 1? 





The yellow label on your paper will give 
the date at which your time will expire. 
If it is dated Feb. ’97 the issue of Jan.30 will 
be the last of your present subscription. 
In order to avoid any delay it will be well 
for you to send us your renewal now and 
your time will be dated ahead at once. 

Any one can obtain their paper free for 
one year by sending us three names for 
MICHIGAN FARMER with $3, or if other 
papers are desired in combination, send us 
three orders at the price given in combi- 
nation list, and we will send you the Micu- 
IGAN FARMER free for one year. 

Sample copies will be sent to anyone de- 
siring to distribute them among their 
friends, or we will mail samples direct to 
any list of farmers sent to us. 
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A CORRESPONDENT writes: “What do 
you think a man would make to take a 
farm of 160 acres, with good buildings 
and all the modern conveniences, the farm 
to be stocked and tools to work it with, 
the stock to be fed from the undivided-feed, 
each to have half of the increase of stock 
and half of the grain and produce that may 
be left?”” We don’t know how much a man 
would make under such an arrangement, 
but he onght to make a good living and 
have a surplus to bank. Of course the 
whole question of profits would come back 
to the energy and ability of the man him- 
self. While one man might makea comfort- 
able income every year, another would come 
out poorer. 


> 


In the face of the very favorable con- 
cessions made to Russian petroleum by the 
German-Russian commercial treaty of 1891, 
and notwithstanding recent reductions of 
railway freights in the same interest, U. S. 
Consul Sawter reports to the State Depart- 
ment that American petroleum continues 
to hold the German market, due to the 
energy with which the American product 
is pushed by its agents. It is declared that 
similarly organized efforts in behalf of 
other American products abroad would 
produce like results. The ‘organized 
efforts” referred to are made by the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, which is equally success- 
ful in controlling American markets. It 
sells its product so low that it does not pay 
outsiders to engage in the business, and is 
the most successful monopoly ever organ-.|. 
ized in this country. As to its good or bad- 
influence upon American productive inter- 
ests, it would be difficult to determine, but 
there must zlways be a strong prejudice 
against its arbitrary and unjust methods of 





IT PROVES TOO MUCH. 

Last week the Free Press, of this city, had 
an editorial upon the appointment of a 
Secretary of the Treasury by the incoming 
administration, in which it tells some whole- 
some truths regarding the prospects for the 
country, and unwittingly calls attention to 
the crippled condition of the government’s 
finances, as well as the industries of the 
country. It says: 


“The pect trouble with thisa eye 
is that the man who accepts it will find him- 
self under the necessity of paying Uncle 
Sam’s bills out of the proceeds of bond sales 
as long as they last,with the certainty that 
the annual deficit will go on increasing for 
some time to come no matter how many 
tariff bills are poses. Granting that the 
new Dingley bill becomes a law next sum- 
mer, it is certain that it will net no ad- 
ditional revenue for many months after its 
passage. It is a foregone conclusion that 
every trade will anticipate the passage of 
the measure to import enormous quantities 
of free raw materials and dutiable goods 
which it is progesed to tax at higher rates 
in a new bill. This means that at least a 
aye supply of nearly everything affected 

y the new measure will be brought in, a 


manufacturers’ representatives who are in 
Washington shouting for more protection. 
With the American market glutted with 
foreign goods, it is hard to see how prosper- 
ity can come to American mill owners and 
the'r operatives, as the result of the new 
tariff, for a long time to come.”’ 


The first part of the above paragraph is 
an admission of the frightful condition into 
which the national treasury has been 
brought by the financial policy of the pres- 
ent administration, and expresses the belief 
that the situation cannot be improved upon. 
It expects the government to continue run- 
ning in debt and issuing bonds to meet its 
expenses. What a beautiful instance of 
financial incompetence do the statements of 
the Free Press disclose! No hope of doing 
better under any circumstances! Bond 
issues must continue into the remote future, 
and the public debt show an increase each 
month. 

Then the Free Press clearly points out 
the condition of American industries,in the 
latter part of the paragraph, when it 
argues that foreign goods will be piled up 
in American warehouses in sufficient quan- 
tities to last a year at least, so that neither 
workingmen nor manufacturers need ex- 
pect any help from a new tariff until after 
that time. The last sentence is a fine com- 
mentary on what revenue reform and free 
trade theories have done for American 
operatives and mill owners. After keeping 
50 per cent of them out of work for the past 
three years, and bankrupting mill owners 
by the hundreds, they are coolly told that, 
owing to the present tariff Jaw, which en- 
ables foreign manufacturers to flood our 
markets with their goods, ‘‘itis hard to see 
how prosperity can come to American mill 
owners and their operatives, as a result of 
the new tariff, for a long time to come.” 
This is pleasant reading for the man who 
has been out of work altogether, or on half 
time, for many months. And the Free 
Press thinks present conditions should not 
be disturbed, because it will take a year to 
get rid of the disastrous effects of the 
policy of free trade and unlimited bond is- 
sues. If it takes two years, is it not better 
to start at once so as to get rid of the in- 
cubus of imbecile financial management, 
business stagnation and industrial paralysis, 
which is the legacy bequeathed to the new 
administration by its predecessor? What 
‘a monument of incompetency and abject 
failure does the statements of the Free 
Press conjure up. 





THENEW WOOL TARIFF SCHEDULE. 





Last week the parties representing the 
National Wool Growers’ Association, with 
Judge Lawrence as spokesman,were before 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House, and made a statement of what 
changes were wanted in the present tariff 
schedule on wools. To summarize the de- 
mands it may be stated that they include a 
duty of 12 cents per pound on all unwashed 
clothing wools except Australian, upon 
which a duty of 24 cents is asked; a duty of 
36 cents per pound on scoured clothing 
wools; a transfer of the combing wools, now 
forming Class II. to Class I. clothing wools; 
a duty of 8 cents per pound on carpet wools, 
a large proportion of which are used in the 
manufacture of clothing and blankets; to 


drop the provision of the act of 1890, which 


allowed the importation of skirted fleeces 
without payment of double the duty levied 
on unwashed wools; to allow the importa- 
tion, free of duty for two years, of breeding 
ewes from Mexico. 

In explanation of the proposed increase 





competition, 


fact which may well be considered by the. 


of duty on Australian, it may be said that 
all wools imported from that country are 
“skirted,” that is, the low grade wool from 
the head, neck, belly, legs and breech, are 
detached from the fleeces, and only the best 
parts of the body wool done up for export 
as unwashed. The shrinkage on ‘such 
wools is of course very light, and naturally 
manufacturers have availed themselves of 
this fact, and imported them to the exclu- 
sion of wools from other foreign countries, 
such as South America,as it practically cut 
down the duty fully 25 per cent. The pro- 
posed change of classification would make 
the duty on long and middle woo.s 12 cents 
per pound, the same as on Merino wools. 
The proposition to allow the free importa- 
tion of Mexican ewes for two years, is to 
enable the wool-growers of Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona and Colorado to build up 
their flocks rapidly by purchasing such 
ewes and crossing them with rams of the 
improved breeds. Two or three crosses 
would make the progeny good wool-growers, 
besides improving their carcasses. ; 

In considering the propositions submitted 
by Judge Lawrence, we think on two points 
he is too radical. First, the additional duty 
added on skirted fleeces should be only suf- 
ficient to put them on a level with unwash- 
ed fleeces imported unskirted. This cannot 
be more than 50 per cent, not double the 
amount of the straight duty as proposed. 
Thus it has been shown by actual tests of 
Ex-President Voorhees of the Merino Sheep 
Breeders’ Association of this State, that 
skirting a fleece showed a decrease in its 
weight of one-third, and would show an 
increase in the percentage of scoured pounds, 
of one-third in the skirted fleeces as com- 
pared with whole fleeces. If the duty on 
unwashed fleeces is placed at 12 cents, and 
one-half added on those skirted, the duty 
would then be 18 cents, and would put Aus- 
tralian wools on a fair competing basis with 
those of South America. All nationsshould 
be justly treated in making up the schedule 
of duties to be imposed, and no discrimina- 
tion shown in favor of one as against the 
other. 

The second point is in the amount of duty 
asked for. Our opinion is that 10 cents is 
all that can be expected, and if that rate is 
supplemented with an increase of one-half 
on skirted fleeces, making the duty 15 
cents, and 6 cents on so-called carpet wools 
above a certain line of valuation, it will be 
all that is required to put the sheep indus- 
try upon its feet, and build it up to a point 
where the entire product required for our 


mills, of all grades and qualities, will be pro- 
duced within the Union. Very radical de- 
mands are sure to encounter strong opposi- 
tion, and perhaps end in disaster to the 
great interests they were intended to aid. . 


— 


WHAT IS WANTED. 





Mr. Robert Lindbloom, a Chicago broker, 
has been giviug to a Detroit reporter his 
views regarding the present business situa- 
tion, and makes some points well worth 
considering. He said: 

“General business is unsatisfactory, and 
I don’t see how it is going to be mended. I 
have my idea about the proper remedy, 
namely, to induce — to invest in prop- 
erty rather than in obligations to pay back 
money with interest which nobody can 
earn; but I don’t expect to see my views 
adopted right away. The public is bound 
to make the experiment of courting pros- 

erity by increasing taxes, but they will 
ail, and then Sher will be ready to adopt 
the policy of making property more desir- 
able than money. We do not need confi- 
dence in money so much as confidence in 
property. Any ——~ | endorsed by this 
great country is enough, be it gold, 
silver, or paper. Eventually all money is 
based on the faith of the government.” 


Mr. Lindbloom is correct in saying that 
one great remedy for present conditions 
would be to make property more valuable, 
which would practically make money 
cheaper. The country is suffering from a 
continuous decline in the value of all kinds 
of property—the products of the farm and 
factory, the mines and the forests, and rea] 
estate, whether devoted to agriculture or 
included in the corporate limits of village 
or city. The steady decline in values 
naturally made owners anxious to dispose 
of the property: they held, and this caused 
an increasing demand for money, and en- 
hanced its value—that is, added to its 
purchasing power. The result is seen in 
the thousands of idle men who are looking 
for employment. The products of their 
labor declined so in value that employers 
had to shut down their mills and factories. 
“We do not need confidence in money so 
much as confidence in property,” says Mr; 
Lindbloom, and this is certainly a true 
statement. . 
Another point he makes which deserves 








attention, is that ‘‘eventually all money is 
'pased on the faith of the government.” It 
is not only silver, bonds and greenbacks 
that are included in this category, but na- 
tional bank notes. They get their yalue 
from the credit of the government, because 
they are issued upon a basis of the owner- 
ship of national bonds. Without that 
credit they would not be worth anything 
beyond what the stockholders of the bank 
that issued them were good for. It is well 
for those who think the government 
“should get out’ of the banking business” 
to consider this point. The government 
will be “in the banking business” so long 
as a national bank exists It cannot evade 
the responsibility of holding up the value 
of their notes. 

Mr. Lindbloom is wrong in one statement 
he makes. The valueofgold is not depend- 
ent upon the faith of the government. To 
prove this, take a five-dollar gold piece, 
pound it into any shape, and it is still 
worth five dollars among the commercial 
nations of the world. It gets its purchas- 
ing power from its intrinsic value, not from 
the stamp of the government. 

The statement that the publicis bound to 
make the experiment of courting prosperi- 
ty by increasing taxes, refers no doubt to 
the proposed changes in the tariff. If Mr. 
Lindbloom believes that the remedy for 
present conditions is to induce capital 
to invest in property rather than in obliga- 
tions, certainly ke should, to be consistent, 
favor a higher tariff. lf the products of 
the farm and the factory can be made more 
valuable, certainly the desire to invest cap- 
ital in afarm or a factory would be increas- 
ed. For instance, if live stock, hay, wool, 
fruits, grain, etc., can be made to bring 
more money, the farms on which they are 
grown become more valuable and a more 
desirable investment for capital. There 
can be no escape from the truth of these 


‘conclusions. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


SUCH A LAW WOULD BE INJURIOUS. 


In the bill which the State Game Pro- 
tective Association has prepared as an 
amendment to the present game law, (and 
their Secretary, A. L. Lakey, is now in 
Lansing working for its passage), I notice 
that rabbits are protected nine months in 
the year. Now all farmers, nurserymen, 
and fruit-growers know they are a very de. 
structive little animal, and as they are very 
peosite, if they are protected we will soon 

ave to pay a bounty to get rid of them, or 
else be overrun with them as they are in 
Australia. 

Our Fruit-Growers’ Association passed a 
resolution to send a protest against that 

art of the bill, signed by the farmers and 

ruit-growers of this section, to our repre- 
sentative at Lansing. I wish the attention 
of Granges, Farmers’ Clubs, nurserymen 
and fruit-growers throughout the State 
might be called to that section of the bill,so 
that they may send in protests against it; 
and it would be well for them to attend to 
at once. E. W. REMINGTON. 

Our correspondent is entirely right as to 
the results which would follow protecting 
rabbits nine months in the year. They 
would soon become an intolerable nuisance 
to the farmer, and the fruit and vegetable 
grower. In England, where they are pro- 
tected, they are agreat andcostly nuisance, 
and do muchinjury to certain crops. Yet 
if a man finds one eating his vegetables, and 
kills it, he is liable to either fine or imprison - 


ment. We suppose our sporting friends 
want a law of the samenature in this State, 
so thatit will bea punishable offence for the 
farmer or gardener to protect his crops 
against their ravages. These gentlemen 
should go to England, where the rabbit 
seems to be of more importance than the 
farmer or his crops. 4 


TAKES THE SAME VIEW. 


A letter written on December 3d, to a gen- 
tleman living in Hartford, Conn., from 
Senator Sherman, on the subject of the 
proposed retirement of the Greenback from 
circulation, was published by the N. Y. 
Tribune on Wednesday of last week: The 
Senator takes precisely the same ground in 
discussing the subject as has the MIcHIGAN 
FARMER. Here is what he says: 

U.S. Senate Chamber. 
‘ Washington, D. C., December 3, 1896. 
Mr. Albert H. Walker. 
My Dear Sir: Your kind note of the 28th ult., is 
received. Ido not sympathize with the movement 

roposed to retire United States notes from circu- 
ation. I believe it is easy to maintain a limited 
amount of these in circulation, without danger or 
difficulty. The maintenance in circulation of $364,- 
000,000 United States notes, supported by a@ reserve 
of $100,000.00 gold, not only saves the interest on 
$246,000,000 of debt, but is a vast convenience to the 
people at large. The best form of paper money is 
that which is backed by the Government, and 
maintained at the specie standard. ‘The absolute 
security of these notes was never culled in. question, 








t 
after the resumption of specie payments in 1879, 


until the reserve was being trenched upon, to meet 
deficiencies in current revenues, brought apr 8 | 
what is known as the Wilson tariff law of 1894. 
Yours very truly, 

: JOHN SHERMAN, 
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Orders for renewals are very often re- 
ceived in which initials or names are not 
given exactly as they were upon our lists 
last year, and as we hive no means of 
knowing that parties are the same we 
would place them upon list again and sub- 
scribers would receive two copies each 
week and not get full credit for the renewal, 

Kindly look at the yellow label on your 
paper and if the name or date is not correct, 
or you are receiving two papers each week, 
advise us at once and we will correct. 





For the Michigan wine: 
ROAD-MAKING AND TAXATION. 





I have been a subscriber of the FARMER 
the past year, and find it a valuable paper 
for farmers and laborers. I take consider- 
able interest in the discussions of farmers’ 
institutes about roads and taxes. As for 
roads, I have worked on them for the past 
50 years—31 in Michigan—and we always 
did good, faithful days’ work, as we were 
working near our own homes and wanted 
good roads. As most of those that advo- 
cate @ money tax would have a very small 
tax to pay, the burden would be heavy on 
the farmer. We would have a lot more 
officers to pay. Herein St. Joseph county 
we have quite good roads, with the excep- 
tion of some that are quite sandy, though 
they are easily made good by hauling 
coarse gravel or clay onthem. Gravel is 
os as it doesn’t get so muddy when it 
rains. * 

As for our taxes, they remain high. Our 
county and state taxes are entirely too 
high. Why, what a scramble candidates 
have to get there! . Salaries were fixed 
when farmers’ produce was a good deal 
higher than at present. I see supervisors 
in some counties have cut down salaries. 
1 was talking with a good old supervisor 
and an ex-member of the legislature about 
the great expense of keeping up Ann Arbor 
University, and he said the farmers are 
taxed high to educate the lawyers who come 
back and beat the farmers. JOHN WRIGHT. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 


TAXES FEDERAL. 





Is not Mr. H. Voorhees mistaken in regard 
to the effect of federal taxation, in his article 
in the Farmer of Dec. 26th? Is it true 
that these taxes very slightly affect farm- 
ers? Is it not true, rather, that farmers pay 
a greater proportion of them than any other 
class of citizens? Is it not true, further, 
that the amount pafd by farmers under the 
present system far exceeds the amount 
which they would be called upon to pay 
were the whole amount of the government 
exactions levied as a direct tax? And, 
finally, is it true that the liquor traffic 
yields so large arevenue as to make it a 
benefit to farmers? 

Evidently Mr. Voorheesis a ready writer, 
but his statements seem to me to be far re- 
moved from the related and relevant facts 
and quite shocking to the moral sense of 
mankind as now educated in these gta 
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STATE CROP REPORT FOR JAN- 
UARY. 





In answer to the question, ‘‘Has wheat, 
during December, suffered injury from any 
cause?” 163 correspondents in the State 
answer ‘“‘yes,”’ and 508 “‘no,’’ and in answer 
to the question, “Has the ground been well 
covered with snow during December?” 38 
correspondents in the southern counties 
answer “‘yes,” and 378 “‘no;” in the central 
counties 6 answer “‘yes,”” and 152 “no,” and 
in the northern counties 8 answer ‘*yes,’’ 
and 64 “‘no.”” 

The total namber of bushels of wheat re- 
ported marketed in December is 993,569, and 
in the five months, oy art ergy 5,° 
689,243, which is 359,519 bushels more than 
reported marketed in the same months last 
year. : 

The average condition of live stock in the 
State is reported as follows, comparison be- 
ing with stock in good, healthy, and thrifty 
condition: Horses, 97 ‘per cent; cattle, 98 
per cent; sheep, 98 per cent, and swine, 99 
per cent. 

The average prices January 1 of some of 
the principal farm products in the markets 
where farmers usually market such pro- 
cues, were as follows: 

The average price of wheat was 84 cents 
per bushel; of corn, 23 cents, and of oats, 18 
cents, and the average price of hay was 
#7.73 per ton. 

The average price of fat cattle was $3.03 
per ewt., of fat hogs, $3.02 per cwt., and of 
dressed pork, $4.03 per cwt. 

The average price of each class of horses 
was as follows: Under one year, $16.60; 
between one and two years old, $25.47; be- 
tween two and three years old, $37.37; three 
years old and over, $53.31. 

Miich cows were worth $27.72 per head. 
Cattle other than milch cows, under one 
year old were worth, per head, $7.71; be- 
tween one and two years old, $13.81; be- 
tween two and three years, $21.12, and three 
years old and over, $27. 

The average price of sheep under one 
year old was $2.09, and one year old and 


‘ 


over, $2.59; and hogs under one year old 
were worth $3.93, and one year old and 
over, $7.33. 

The prices here given are for the State. 
For each class of horses, sheep and hogs 
they are higher, and for milch cows and 
each class of cattle other than milch cows, 
lower, than the prices ruling in the south- 
ern four tiers of counties. 

Compared with January 1, 1896, there 
has been an increase in the prices of all 
farm products named in this report except- 
ing corn, oats. hay, hogs and dressed pork. 

The average increase in the price of 
wheat is 25 cents per bushel, and of fat 
cattle, 20 cents per cwt. 

The average prices of the several classes 
of horses are reported from 66 cents to $1.25 
higher, milch cows, $1.27 higher, and the 
several classes of cattle other than mnilch 
cows from 68 cents to $2.03 higher, than one 

ear ago. Sheep under one yearold have 
ncreased 57 cents, and one year old and 
over 68 cents. 

Corn has declined nine cents and oats 
three cents, per bushel, and hay $5.39 per 
ton. Fat hogs have declined 17 cents, and 
dressed pork 22 cents percwt. Hogs under 
one year old, and one year old and over, 
average practically the same as one year 
ago. 
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ONLY $1.50 FOR 208 PAPERS. 





The New York World is a paper of world- 
wide reputation. It is issued three times 
each week, making it almost as good as a 
daily paper. Arrangements have been 
made so that we are able to offer this great 
paper with the MicHiGAN FARMER, both 
one year for only $1.50. 

This will give subscribers four papers 
each week. 

Send us your order now and get the best 
possible supply of reading matter. 





S. G., Rose, Mich.: The original great 
bell of Moscow, Russia, was cast in the 16th 
century, broken by falling from its support, 
and recast in 1654. Its weight wasestimuat- 
ed at 288,000 Ibs. It fell again in June, 1706, 
and was broken to fragments. These, with 
additional metal, were used in casting the 
present great bell in 1733. This bell is esti- 
mated to weigh 443,772 lbs. The value of 
the metal is estimated at over $300,000. It 
stands 19 feet 3 inches in height, and is 
about 19 feet in diameter. 





Tue action of Congress in defeating the 
bill to refund the government’s claim 
against the Union Pacific Railroad, extend- 
ing the date of payment for 80 years, at a 
low rate of interest, will undoubtedly lead 
to the sale of the road under foreclosure 
proceedings. The original debt was some 
$37,000,000, but with interest it now exceeds 
$100,000,000. The matter should be. settled 
now, and an end put to the peculiar finan- 
ciering of the gentlemen who represent the 
road so far as drawing salaries is coucerned, 
but are opposed to paying its just debts. 
If the management paid to the government 
the large sums squandered on lobbyists and 
attorneys so as to avoid meeting its liabili- 
ties, the sum total of indebtedness would be 
much smaller. ‘ 





NEWS SUMMARY. 





Michigan ) 
Jackson county will in the spring vote on 
the proposition to build an $80,000 court 
house, 
The Woman’s League of Battie Creek ex- 
ects to found a home for homeless girls be- 
ore the end of this year. 


The cheese factory building at Muir was 
recently sold at auction and will be hence- 
forth used as a warehouse. 


The creamery at Kellogg, Allegan coun- 
ty, recently declared a dividend of 12 per 
cent upon the stock invested in the enter- 
prise. 

The affairs of the Farmers’ State bank at 
Homer have been closed up and the stock- 
holders realized 89 ead cent after all obliga- 
tions had been paid. 


The supervisors of Eaton county have 
petitioned the legislature to amend the law 
relating to supervisors, making $2 per day 
the maximum pay. of supervisors during 
their sessions. 


The large creamery at Monroe which 
has become famous from making the Lotus 
brand of butter, was entirely destroyed by 
fire last Saturday vey The loss is about 
$4500. The plant will be rebuilt. 


The proposition to move the county seat 
of Ingham county from Mason to Lansing 
was voted on by the supervisors of that 
county last Saturday, those opposed to the 
change having a majority of two. 


A farmer named Jacque, living west of 
Alma, assaulted his son Robert with an axe 


last oregon f night. The boy received a 
blow square y in the back which broke the 
backbone an 


so gn the spinal cord, from 
the effects of which he may die. The father 
is in jail. 


Three or four years ago a number of 
farmers bought land in the vicinity of Elk- 
ton on contracts, the deedjto be furnished 








when half the price had been paid. The 
discovery has recently been made that the 
land had been mortgaged ten years ago to 
the amount of about $22 per acre and the 
man who made the contracts is bankrupt. 
— ofthe buyers will likely lose their 
arms, ; 


The Scrivin ditch case which has been in 
litigation for many years and was tried last 
summer in the United States District Court, 
is once more attracting attention. After 
the trial a writ of mandamus was issued 
requiring the supervisors of Gratiot county 
to spread the tax, amounting to over $7,500, 
on the property benefited by the ditch 
which was dug in 1869 and 1870. The super- 
visors failed to spread the tax and all mem- 
bers of the board bave been summoned to 
appear before the United States court in 
Detroit, February 1st, when they will have 
an opportunity to give reasons why they 
should not be fined for contempt of court. 





General. 


Fire at Danville, Va., destroyed the big 
leaf tobacco factory of the American To- 
bacco Co., causing a loss of $150,000. 


The Vermont legislature has passed a 
law requiring the use of wide tires on all 
vehicles employed in drawing heavy loads. 


The Indiana legislature, has named 
Charles W. Fairbanks, of Indianapolis, to 
succeed Senator Voorhees in the United 
States senate. 


The North Carolina legislature last week 
passed a resolution instructing that state’s 
representatives in Congress to work for the 
passage of an act recognizing the indepen- 
dence of the Cubans. 


Farmers in the vicinity of Frankfort, 
Ind., are waging war with the tollgate com- 
panies. Several gates have heen torn down 
a number of times and as a result about+40 
farmers are under arrest. 


William McKinley was formally elected 
President last Monday when the presiden- 
tial electors met in each of the several 
states and cast the electoral vote. Me- 
Kinley received 272 votes and Bryan the 
remaining 175. 


The Omaha Savings bank, of Omaha, 
Neb.. is in the hands of the state banking 
board. The total liability of the institu- 
tion is $850,000, and the assets exceed this 
amount by $200,000. The securities are re- 
ported good and depositors will not lose 

eavily. 

Destructive floods visited southwestern 
Missouri the latter part of last week. The 
entire town of Linn Creek was reported 
submerged, the Osage river have risen 18 
inches above high water mark. In Texas 
county a half dozen persons were drowned 
while attempting to ford Prairie Creek. 


Articles of incorporation have been se- 
cured at Springfield. lll.. for a large bank- 
ing institution, The title is the General 
Trust Co., of Ilingis, and the capital stock 
is $5,000,000. A general banking business 
will be carried on, the intention being to 
make it the largest banking institution 
west of New York. 


The dreaded insect pest known as San 
Jose scale has put in its appearance in 
northern Ohio, having been quite generally 
discovered in peach orchards and grape 
vineyards along the southwestern shore of 
Lake Erie. Thousands of trees and vines 
are being destroyed as the only means of 
preventing the spread of the pest. 


The labor unions of Louisville, Ky., have 
brought suit against the Louisville Street 
Railway company, the mayor and the gen- 
eral council, to force the city government 
to take away the street car company’s 
franchise or force the reduction of fare to 
two cents, the placing of conductors on 
cars, and vestibules on the platforms to 
protect motormen in winter. 


A general arbitration treaty between this 
country and Great Britain was signed by 
Secretary Olney and Embassador Paunce- 
fote last Monday. It was also approved by 
President Cleveland and sent to the senate. 
The treaty sta es that “for a term of five 
years, the two English-speaking nations 
agree to abide in peace and without a resort 
to arms, all possible questions of controver- 
sy being referred to a court of arbitration 
with the single exception that neither na- 
tion surrenders its honor or dignity to the 
judgment of arbitration.” 





Foreign. 

The final draft of the treaty between 
Venezuela and Great Britain, which calls 
for the submission of the boundary dispute 
to arbitration, will soon be made and will 
probably be laid before the Venezuelan con- 
gress which convenes in February. 


James L. Cherry, the wealthy and well 
known mining engineer’ and railroad con- 
tract-r, who, for the past seven years 
has been engaged in the construction of a 
road in the United States of Colombia, in 
South America, and whose wife and imme- 
diate family have lived in Detroit much of 
that time, 
heart failure. 

The reports of an unusually severe famine 
in India are gradually being confirmed, al- 
thongh the Indian government appears to 
be doing everything possible to prevent the 
true situation becoming known. Indepen- 
dent advices, however, show that 90,000 
persons have perished in one district havin 


a population of 2,000,000. It is expected that’ 


the famine will extend over the whole of 
this year, and that the existing relief sys- 
tem will prove entirely inadequate. Enug- 
land is rapidly making preparations to 
relieve the sufferings of her subjects, and 
Russia has already shown. her generosity 
by extending aid, 


fed suddenly a few days ago of* 





A New Botanical Discovery. 


The Wonderful a " 
ear nm Kava-Kava “gy Of Spe 


Interest to Sufferers m Diseases 
of the Ki or Bladder, . 
ete—A B —— 


A Free Gift of Great Value to You. 


A short time ago our readers were informed 
of the discovery of the Kava-Kava Shrub, a new 
botanical product, of wonderful power in 
curing certain diseases. The Kava-Kava Shrub, 
er as botanists call it, Piper Methysticum, 

ws on the banks of 

e Ganges river, East 
India,and probably was 
used for centuries by 
= — before its 
extraordinary proper- 
ties became Rome to 
civilization through 
Christian missionaries. 
In this r tit resem- 
bles the discovery. of 
quinine from the Peru- 
vian bark, made known 
by the Indians to the 
santa det eee, 
_, aries in Sou merica, 
Tae Kava-Kava SHRUB. and by them brought 

(Piper Methysticum.) to civilized man. We 
have previously quoted Dr. Archibald Hodgson, 
the great authority on these diseases in which 
he describes the sufferings of both Hindoos 
and white missionaries and soldiers on these 
low, marshy swamps and jungles on the Gan- 
ges. He says: 

“Intense tropical heat and moisture acting upon 
decaying vegetation renders these low grounds on 
the Ganges most unhealthy districts. 2 “ee 

le e 


fevers and miasma assail bes be ng 

Blood becomes deranged and the Urine thick and 
dark-colored. * * Life hangs in the balance. 
Then when all modern medical science fails, 
safety is found in the prompt use of Kava-Kava. 
A decoction of this wonderful botanical growth 
relieves the Kidneys, the Urine becomes clearer, 
the fever abates, and recovery sets in, etc.” 


Of all diseases that afflict mankind, Diseases 
of the Kidneys are the most fatal and danger- 
ous, and it is but natural that the discovery of 
the Kava-Kava Shrub—Nature’s Positive Spe- 
cific Cure for Diseases of the Kidneys—is wel- 
comed as a gift to suffering humanity, and its 
medical compound, Alkavis, endorsed by the 
Hospitals and Physicians of Europe. 


Rev. W. B. Moore, D. D., of Washington, DP. 
C., Editor of the “Religious World,” writes of 
the wonderful curative effects of Alkavis : 


“For several years I was a sufferer from Kidney 
troubles, and could obtain no relief from phy- 
sicians, I used various Kidney remedies but with 
no success, and given up all hopes of ever recover- 
ing my health, until hearing of the marvelous 
cures effected by P say Alkavis, decided to try same. 
After using the first bottle I began to experience 
relief, and following up the treatment was per- 
mauently cured. I cheerfully recommend your 
excellent Alkavis to persons afflicted with Kidney 
-— Rheumatic disorders as the best remedy 

nown.” 


Mrs. James Young, of Kent, Ohio, writes that 
she had tried six doctors in vain, that she was about 
to give up in despair, when she found Alkavis, and 
was promptly cured of Kidney disease, and restored 
to health. Mrs. Alice Evans, of Baltimore, Md.; 
Mrs. Mary A. Layman, of Neel, West Va., twenty 
years a sufferer; Mrs. Sarah Vunk, Edinboro, Pa: 
Mrs. L. E. Copeland, Elk River, Minn.; and many 
other ladies join in testifying to the wondertul 
curative powers of Alkavis, én various forms of 
Kidney and allied diseases, and other troublesome 
afflictions peculiar to womanhvod. 


Mr. R. ©. Wood, a prominent attorney of 
Lowell, Indiana, was cured of Rheumatism, Kiduey 
and Bladder disease of ten years standing by Al- 
kavis. Mr. Wood describes himself as being in 
constant misery, often compelled to rise ten times 
during the night on account of weakness of the 
bladder. | He was treated by all his home physicians 
without ‘the least benefit, and finaliy completely 
cured in a few weeks by Alkavis. The testimony 
is undoubted and really wonderful. Many others 
give similar evidence. Many doctors also testify 
to the powers of Alkavis in curing almost hopeless 
cases. Among these none have greater weight than 
Dr. A. R. Knapp, of Leoti, Kansas, and Dr. Ander- 
son, of Carthage, Mo., whose testimony is particu- 
larly valuable from the fact of their great experi- 
ence in these diseases. 

And even more wonderful is the testimony of 
Rey. John H. Watson, of Sunset, Texas, a 
minister of the gospel in thirty years service, 
strickeu down at his post of duty by Kidney 
disease. He says: 

“I was suddenly stricken down on the 22d of 
June with an acute attack of kidney trouble (uric 
acid gravel). For two months I lay hovering on 
the border line of life, and with the constant care 
of two excellent physicians, I only received tem- 
porary relief. My family physician told me plainly 
the best I could hope for was temporary respite. 
I might rally only to collapse suddenly or might 
linger sometime. But the issue was made up and 
as I had for years warned others to be reacly, so 
now more than ever I must needs put my house 
in order and expect the end. Meantime I had 
heard of Alkavis and wrote to an army cor.rade 
(now principal of a college), who had triedit. He 
wrote me by all means to try it as it had madea 
new manof him. Atthe end of two months and 
then only able to sit up a little, 1 dismissed my 
physicians and began the use of Alkavis. In two 
weeks I could ride out in the carriage for a short 
time. The improvement has _* * * eon- 
stant and y._ lam now able to look after my 
business. 1 feel I owe what life and strength I 
have to Alkayis. * * I am fifty-five years 
old, have m a minister. over thirty years, have 
thousands of, acquaintances, and to every one of 
them who may be afflicted with any kind of 
kidney trouble, I would say, try Alkavis. 

Another most remarkable cure is that of 
Rev. Thomas Smith, of Cobden, Illinois, who 
passed nearly one hundred gravel stones under 
two weeks’ use of this great Remedy, Alkavis. 


The Church Kidney Cure Company, 418 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, so far are 
the only importers of Alkavis, and they are 
so anxious to prove its great value that they 
will send a Large Case by mail free to Every 
Reader of THe MicnigANn FARMER, who is a 
Sufferer from any form of Kidney or Bladder 
disorder, Bright’s Disease, Rheumatism, 
Cystitis, Gravel, Female Complaints and 
Irregularities, or other affliction due to im- 

roper action of the Kidneys or Urinary 

rgans. We advise all readers to send their 
names and address to the company and re- 
eeive the Large (Case by mail free. To 
prove its wonderful curative powers {t is 
sent to you entirely free, 
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The Fousehot. 





ae long, and oe of some a 
cord which came around a peckage 

the drug store. These were tightly twisted, 
then doubled, a single knot tied toward the 
loose end and the loop tucked through the 





CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E. ROCK WOOD, 
FLINT, MIcH. 


one in the end of the whip. The other end 
of the cracker was then put through this, 





He should be pleased to have 
Oo 
their 


— of our readers 
who take an interestin household topics, send in 

views and opinions upon any subject which 
is under discussion, or which they wish discussed. 
This we hope to see it 


and the whole drawn taut. The end, crack- 
er and all, was dipped in some weak glue 
water, and after a rub with a bit of rag 
dipped in kerosene oil, the var was hung 
away todry. The whole job didn’t take as 
lottg as I have been in writing it, and I feel 
well repaid for my labor. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
THE POWER OF MONEY. 





BY PEVERIL OF THE PEAK. 


In this troubled, shifting life, 
Filled with bitter, ceaseless strife, 
Every mortal takes a place 

In a hard-contested race; 

Each one striving for himself 

To secure a store of pelf. 


It matters not what his habits are, 
Nor if his morals are under par, 

If Fortune favors him, he'll find 
His fellow beings are inclined 

To fondly ‘round his person cling 
Like loyal subjects to a king; 


And loudly will their voices raise 
In acclamations of his praise. 

It curious seems, yet it is so, 

That money can such power bestow 
On men whose natures are imbued 
With sentiments oft vile and rude! 





HOME CHATS WITH FARMER\S’ 
WIVES. 





AN ODD JOB DAY. 

Who does not hail with joy a day which 
may be devoted to odd jobs about the place? 
These are always accumulating, (the jobs, 
not the days), and are a source of great 
annoyance to the housekeeper who likes to 
keep her work well in hand. Ina house 
where there is not too much to do, or too 
few to do it, this will usually come about 
very nicely, and with what a sigh of relief 
the busy mother closes the door upon the 
last child off to school, picks up the scat- 
tered garments, and puts away the various 
articles of food from which the Junches 


have been prepared. If no unforseen event 
transpires to prevent, she can accomplish a 
great deal in a single day, especially if the 
men folks can be disposed of so that there 
will be no regular dinner to get. 

My own odd job day usually comes upon 
Thursday. The one just past was uninter- 
rupted by chance visitors, and although 
daylight comes late and departs early at 
this time of the year, a goodly number of 
jobs were disposed of, aside from the regu- 
ar ‘work. 

The first one to be taken in hand was 
basting calico strips across the tops of some 
comfortables which had not been attended 
to in this manner earlier in the season. The 
strips are a quarter of a yard in width, 
folded so as to bring half over and half 
under the comfortable. This is such a rea! 
saving, both of labor and of bedding, that I 
hope ail our Household sisters will try it if 
they have not already done so. If neatly 
done it is ornamental rather than other- 
wise. One can featherstitch the pu.eces 
with marking cotton if they choose,ard any 
wash material may be used beside the one 
mentioned. When soiled, the pieces are 
easily ripped off, washed and replaced. A 
thorough beating upon the line occasiona!- 
ly, and an airing of several days’ duration 
will then keep the heavy comfortables 
sweet and clean. The pieces may be wider 
if desired, and made with buttonholes to 
button onto the other. 


* 7 
* 


I had, lying in a bureau drawer where it 
had reposed for years, a shelf lambrequin 
made of tiny crocheted wheels of yarn, 
shaded brown, made into diamond-shaped 
pieces by sewing them together. These 
were alternated with half diamonds of red 
wheels, and each point ornamented with a 
tassel of the yarn, after a pattern very pop- 
ular several years ago. Owing to the asso- 
clations connected with it and the giver, it 
had been kept ever since such lambrequins 
were retired from service. Now it was to 
be converted into a cover for a chair head- 
rest, and this was my next job. The tassels 
were renewed by clipping the . threads 
which tied the yarn in place, turning them 
so as to bring the faded yarn inside. They 
were then retied, and two of them fastened 
at each end of the roll. When hung by 
loops of red cord to the back of an oak 
rocker it looked very well indeed. 

What I did next I do not suppose many 
of our readers have ever yet thought of 
doing, yet it is quite a saving in the course 
of the year. Our second-best buggy whip 
had not only lost its “‘cracker,” but the end 
had begun to fray out as well. In this con- 
dition its period of usefulness would soon 
have been over, but when one goes about 
it such a whip can be made, if not as good 
as new, still quite presentable for some 
time. The spool of coarse black linen 
thread was called into requisition, and the 
end of the whip tightly wound down for the 
aoeee of an inch or more, a strong loop of 
t 


e thread (projecting a little beyond it)- 


being wound in to fasten a new cracker to, 
and the next step was to make one. Of 
course, one could have been bought ready 
to put on, but I preferred to make my own, 
the number manufactured previous to this 
time always having given good satisfaction. 
Four threads of the linen were cut, each 


* * 
* 

We intend to keep our mending done 
from week to week. Asthere are no schcol 
children now, this is nota very great job; 
but last week broaght bean threshers, an 
an extra lot of work all around, so the 
mending was left undone. There were 
stitches to be taken in the ends of the hems 
of the table cloths, caused by a very short 
exposure to the wind on wash day. I often 
wonder that there is anything left of some 
people’s clothes at the rate which they 
whip on the line. If neglected, these hems, 
and the sheets too, will soon make bad 
looking corners. One of these had whipped 
out somewhat,and a smal! piece of bleached 
cotton was inserted and sewed in with the 
hem, making all firm again. 

Two pairs of pillow slips which are be- 
ginning to get thin, were ripped across the 
bottoms and turned so as to bring the.wear 
in a different place, sewing up the seam 
again. A doublecrash towel also getting 
somewhat thin was cut in two, and all ends 
hemmed on the machine, to be used for dish 
towels. Another job was to moisten with 
water some plaster of paris and fasten on 
the metal handle of an umbrella which had 
become loose. The mixture was poured 
into the cavity of the handle, then the stick 
thrust in place. When hard this will hold 
it firmly. 

In the same way a pair of old-fashioned 
brass candlesticks which had parted com- 
pany, the bottoms from the tops, were 
treated. They were turned bottom side up 
and the interior filled with this quickly- 
hardening agent. A handsome china fruit 
dish which had been broken off at the 
Standard, was treated thus once upon a 
time, and looks as good as new to-day. 

The last job undertaken was fastening a 
tiny scrap of wood along the side of a win- 
dow casing near the stove, where the plas- 
tering is getting loose. Two slender screws 
held it firmly when put through the thin 
piece of wood and into thelath. Before 
new paper is put on we Shall fasten it in a 
more workmanlike manner with small 
circles of tin and screws to hold each one 
in place. The paper will be put on right 
over these and the plaster will be almost as 
firm as ever. 

>” * * 

The screw driver had just been put away, 
the sewing paraphernalia ditto, and T had 
settled myself in a satisfied frame of mind 
in the rocking chair, when in came our 
stalwart 16-year-old with, ‘‘Say, mother, 
just look a’ here!’ holding up a coat 
inside out and revealing two sleeves with 
linings missing, which same he fished out 
of the depths, fast at the lower end only. 
Well, that was the last odd job for that 
day. E. E. R. 


. 
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THE GOSPEL OF HEALTH. 





Iam not a believer in the claims made by 
the proprietors of patent medicines, and I 
sincerely hope no members of the House- 
hold band will be deluded into thinking 
that relief from every ill will come by 
patronizing them. If a physician must be 
consulted you have those among you who 
are graduates of the same school, which- 
ever it may be, who are entitled to your 
confidence in a far greater degree than 
some one a thousand miles away. 

Do notinfer from this that I am an M. 
_D. or the wife of an M. D. and have an “ax 
to grind,” for the truth is, I have little use 
for any of the pathics. It it my religion to 
be well, and I cannot think it is the nor- 
mal condition of woman to be otherwise. 
If l have asick day I feel that I alone am 
responsible, and I alone can give to wyself 
a reasonably correct diagnosis, If I have 
to guess at it, I do no more than the very 
best physicans do at times, and if one fails 
and a second er third is called, each, uuless 
they are strong personal friends, will have 
a theory of his own conflicting with that of 
his predecessor. This was demonstrated 
several years since by a correspondent of 
the New York World, who went to ten of 
the most prominént physicians of that 
great city, giving the same symptoms to 
each, and no two agreed on diagnosis or 
prescription for which she paid from five to 
ten dollars. The person was in perfect 
health and the object was to test the skill 
of these professional gentlemen who live 
and fatten on the sweat and blood money 
of many a constitution which has been 
ruined by drugs. 
I believe with Dr. Holmes that if all the 
drugs in the world were thrown into the 
sea, it would be a good thing for humanity, 
but a bad thing for the fishes. It is my 
firm belief thatitis the privilege of every 
woman to bs well, and by this I mean free 
from aches and pains and all they imply or 
indicate, if only she will live in accordance 
with the laws of natural science. I know 
.gothing of Christian science, but have al- 
ways tried to live “near to Nature’s 
heart,” and to thé earnest students who 
desire to “present their bodies a living 
sacrifice pure and holy” as commanded, she 
yields up her treasures with a lavish hand. 
Too many, I fear, live from without, in- 
stead of from within, too much in regard 
to what “so and so” will think or say, 





rather than commencing with her own 
individual desires and benefit and thus 
reueet a@ spiritual nature wholly her 

When the great Architect of the universe 
and all that in it is, set about the crown- 
ing work of creation, that of man and 
woman, (more especially woman, for man 
has retained the form designed if not the 
purity), it seems he made a mistake, for 
woman has dared to assert that he did not 
know the proper dimensions and symmetry 
of her dwelling place and has adopted de- 
vices by which she thinks she has demon- 
Strated that it is not necessary to have 
such large lung capacity, or such free 
heart action, that her ribs should not 
sprawl out so wide, but should curve in 
gracefully until they pierce the very 
citadef of life, health and happiness. 

No family should be without a reliable 
health journal and not only make a study 
of it themselves, but teach the little ones 
the laws that govern their being. ‘Know 
then thyself, enough for man to know,” 
and surely no woman should take upon 
herself the responsibility of rearing a 
family, without being thoroughly familiar 
with all the little ills which are so common 
among children, and thus fortify herself 
against graver and more serious BR ee 
tions that may arise from want of timely 
and present help. Many a sickness may be 
warded off by a few days of very plain diet 
and strong soap baths in a warm room, 
guarding against chill from exposure. 

An old physician once told me it was not 
safe to give drug treatment under three 
days, as it took that length of time for a 
disease to develop, and in many cases it 
would die a natural death in that time. 
This has proven true in almost every case 
of illness in my family for twenty years. 

Again I will quote from Dr. Holmes. 

“Joy, temperance and repose, 
Slam the door on the doctor’s nose.’’ 

MARENGO JII. JUSTINA. 





SANTA CLAUS. 





As the ‘merry old saint’? has departed 
until another year, there will be no danger 
of his eye lighting on this, that will be 
written to his detriment. My little daugh- 
ter, a few years ago, had heard much about 
Santa, and was eagerly expecting his com- 
ing. About the same time she was being 
told about the Christ child and the first 
Christmas. ‘Mamma,’ she solemnly ask- 
ed one day, “‘is Christ and Santa Claus the 
Same one?”’ 

You may imagine the shock it occasioned: 
and the poor little tot was then and there 
disillusioned regarding the old stocking-fill- 
er. 

And how was one to know but what there 
would bea doubt concerning the existence 
of a God after being told that Santa was but 
amyth. It made me think ofthe little boy 
in the story, whose father thought it time 
he should be told from whom he received 
his Christmas gifts. The little fellow, so 
says the story, looking reproachfully at his 
informer earnestly inquired, ‘‘Pap, have 
you been fooling me all along about 
Jesus?” * 

What mother among our Household read- 
ers, but what would rather her children 
should know that she herself had prepared 
the little gifts for Christmas time? Then 
how preposterous to make our innocent 
children believe that a fat man with a 
large pack of presents on his back, could 
squeeze himself down the modern stove- 
pipe and climb out again. In the days of 
fireplaces and wide chimneysit would seem 
a little less ridiculous, ' 

hope before another Christmas rolls 
around, that mothers will have given this 
subject some consideration, and see if the 
children are not as happy with their pres- 
ents as if they had laid awake half the 
night listening to hear Santa Claus. M. 


<i 





TO AGRICOLA. 


oo 





Tut! Tut! my dear! don’t preach class 
distinctions or pure socialism. In your 
article in the Household of Dec. 26th, called 
‘“‘Two Creeds,”’ you lead us to infer that all 
the hard-hearted, purse-proud women are 
among the rich, and the angelic fair, and 
gentle onesdwell with the poor, hard-work- 
ing girls. Now the truth is, there are just 
as many mean, sordid spirits among the 
poor as with the rich, and among the rich 
as with the poor. 

When you come to see me, let us make a 
callon one of your “purse-proud,” ‘‘cold- 
hearted,” creatures. We may find her pre- 
paring a lesson for her Sunday school class 
of young men, and probably she presided at 
a meeting of the Shakespeare Club theeven- 
ing before, and is well up in his plays from 
‘Hamlet to King Lear,’’ and will soon be 
on her way to conduct the Woman’s Club 
according to parliamentary rules. Her 
house is full of choice pictures, and bric-a- 
brac, and nothing delights her more than 
to share the pleasure of them with her poor 
working sisters. She will receive us with a 
smile and true heart-felt hospitality and 
on?-half hour of conversation with her will 
send us away happier, and with more 
charity in our hearts towards our sisters 
that live on swell avenues and ride around 
in their owncarriages. And, thank Heaven, 
there are hundreds, yes, thousands of wom- 
en of wealth, with brains and hearts ready 
to help their poorer sisters. 

Again, don’t be so hard on the rich wom- 
an that turns “some poor forlorn creature 





from her door.” It may be the wisest 
course, A summons from the front door 





bell b:vught my kind-hearted sister to see 
what was wanted, and there wasa stalwart 
young man who demanded money. The 
saloon was too near to risk giving him that, 
bat she asked if he washungry. Receivin 

a@ muttered reply she went back and fille 

a tin pail with nice soup, and handed it to 
him and with almost a curse he gave it back 
to her. Such cases occur every day ina 
jarge city. There is poverty and suffering 
enough and hundreds of well-to-do women 
straining every nerve of mind and body to 
relieve it. I belong to that ‘‘kind,” “gentle,” 
“angelic” (?) class of working women, but it 
warms my heart to go to the rooms of the 
Y. W.C. A. at the lunch hour. Here we 
find the wealthy members of the different 
churches as waiters so as to save the expense 
of hired help and bring the price of the lunch 
down to working women’s purses. Now my 
dear, when you have mingled “with all sorts 
and conditions of men.” and crawled under 
Charity’s broad mantle, tucking it well 
around you,you will find it ischaracter that 
makes the woman, and not wealth or pover- 
ty. SISTER GRACIOUS. 

DETROIT. 





ote 


DO YOU WANT TO TRY IT? 





Let me tell you of a very simple and amus- 
ing bitof mesmerism. Last year a friénd 
spent the winter in California, and after 
coming home told me the following: 

We were a party of ladies assembled in 
the hotel parlor after dinner. We wearied 
of our fancy work and reading, and one of 
the ladies suggested that we try our power 


as mesmerists. One lady offered herself as 
a subject; we tied a handkerchief tightly 
over her eyes, led her from the room and 
shut the door. Then we took a thimbleand 
put it on the top of a picture frame hangin 
over where a chairstood. Then the indy 
was led back into the room, and four other 
ladies encircled her waist with their hand 
Her back was to the picture. After stan 


ing a few minutes she turned around (wé@ 


kept our hands around her waist all the 
time), and walked towards the picture, felt 
the chair and asked us to help her onto it. 
We did so and she reached to the top of 
frame and found the thimble. We biind- 
folded another and led her out of the room. 
This time a splinter of wood, not half the 
size of a match, was hid on the middle sash 
of a window and behind two sets of curtains. 
This lady was treated as the first one; she 
went straight to the window, parted the 
curtains and felt around until she found the 
tiny bit of wood. 

These are two of the many examples she 
‘related. You want to keep your mind con- 
Stantly on the article and its hiding place; 
this, with the electricity from your person, 
causes a mesmerism which naturally puts 
the person under your influence. 

CLARA MERWIN. 
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OH! WHAT A RELIEF. 


“TI suffered with terrible pains im my 
left ovary and womb. My back ached 
all the time. 

“I had kidney trouble badly. Doc- 
tors prescribed for me, and I followed 
their advice, but found no relief 


until I took Lydis KB h\ 
Pinkham’s Vegetable / 
A . 


Compound. Oh! what We y) 


















a relief it is, not to 
have that tired feel- 


the morning as much 
as at night after a | 
hard day’s work, and 
to be free from all 
pains caused by Ovarian and Womb 
troubles. I cannot express my grati- 
tude. I hope and pray that other suf- 
fering women will realize the truth 
and importance of my statement, and 
accept the relief that is sure to attend 
the use of the Pinkham Medicine,”— 
Mas. James ParrisH, 2501 Marshall 
&t., N. E., Minneapolis, Minn, 


= TRY IT FREE 


= for 30 days in your own home and 
save $10 to $25. No money in advance. 
$60 Kenwood Machine for 

Machine for - aed 

(Made by us) $8, $11.50, $1 
— a anita All yo = 
eo pay it. m 
Save agents large profits, 
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Over 190,000 in use. Catalogue and 
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rker’s Arctic Sock, Best for RusseR Boors, 

Parkers perspiration. Recommend. 

ed by Physicians for house, cham- 

ber and sick-room. i 
en’s, Women’s and 

Children’s. ‘Ask 
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The Detroit College of Commerce, 
AND S0HOOL OF TELEGRAPHY. 


& ent. Write 
for College Journal te WM. CATON, Supt. 
ll to 12 Rowland St., Detroit, Mich. 


MOT RS Your Children a ot 0g 
wetting. Sarople free. 
: HE Dr. F. E.-MAY, Bloomington, lil. 
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TWO LITTLE KITTENS. 


Two kittens one stormy night, 
i auareel and then to fight; 
| oné bad # mouse, and the ot! 
And that is the way the trouble 
“y’ that mouse,” said the biggest cat. 
WY ‘i have that mouse? We'll see about that.” 


“ ve that mouse,’’ said the eldest son. 
pba promt have that mouse,” said the little one. 


ou before ’twas a stormy night 

Seta" little kittens began to fight; 
The old woman seized her serubbing broom 
And swept the two kittens right out of the room. 
The ground was all covered with frost and snow, 
And the two little kittens had nowhere to go. 

they laid themselves down on the mat at the door 
While the old woman finished sweeping the floor. 
Then they both crept in as quiét as mice, 
All wet with snow and cold as ice; 
For they found it much’better that stormy fight, 
To lie down and sleep, than to quarrel and fight. 


ee 
FROM THE EDITOR'S POINT OF 
VIEW. 








sas Cubans and Armenians are 
Sympathy setting a great deal of sympa- 
for Cuba. thy these days and it is an 
open question which is the more deserving 
of it. Certain it is that both are in a piti- 
ablé condition from the atrocities of their 
oppressions. It is safe to say that a ma- 


ority of the inhabitants of the United 

tates are in favor of some steps being 
taken which will at least relieve their pres- 
ent distressed condition. With the Armen- 
ians this has been done, in a measure. The 
ploodthirsty Turk and the not less blood- 
thitsty Spaniard should be given to under- 
stand that civilized nations will not forever 
look on and do nothing to stay their crimes. 
It seems to me a clear case for the exercise 
of the precepts embodied in the Golden 
Rule. No sentiment about Spain’s connec- 
tion with the discovery of this country 
should be allowed to influence our nation 
whén it comes to a question of right and 
wrong. Learned statesmen like President 
Cleveland and Secretary Olney may see 
good reason for not recognizing the Cubans 
and rendering them: aid, but the common 
people are united in thinking it should be 
done. 

* od a 
In February there will 

National Con’ pe held in ‘the city of 
gress of Mothers. Washington a National 
congress of mothers. The subjects to be 
treated are such as it is thought will aid in 
overcoming some existing evils and encour- 
age those who are in charge of the homes 
and schools of our land by the interchanges 
ofideas and plans of procedure.thus enabling 
them to do better and more effective work. 
Among them:we find, ““The moral, phvsical 
and meutal training of the young,” ‘A 
love of humanity and of country,” “The 
advantages that follow from a closer rela- 
tion between the influence of the home and 
that of institutions of learning.’* and “The 
best means of developing in children traits 
which will elevate and ennoble and thus 
assist in overcoming: the conditions which 
now prompt crime.”’ 

It would be well could every mother in 
the land attend this congress. Similar 
ones should be held 1n every State, yes in 
every county of every State. We have as- 
sociations which aim at the improvement 
of every breed of live stock, and these 
meétings are enthusiastically attended and 
maintained. Why not such an association 
forimproving and developing the human 
race? If there is anything upon earth 
which is grown upon. the hap-hazard plan 
it is that most important, or at least it 
would seem that it onght to be the most 
important of all creatures, man. Yet the 
truth is that the rearing and training of 
children does not at the present time com- 
mad so much attention as that of breeding 
live stock. Were the same intelligent care 
bestowed upon them which choice speci- 
mens of the latter receive the result might 
be observable. 


CONTRIBUTED RECIPES. 








RicE CROQUETTES.—One cup cold boiled 
rice, one egg, one teaspoonful of melted 
butter and one of sugar, a little salt, 
milk sufficient to mold the mass into 
balls. Work with the hands into an ad- 
hesive pasta, then make into oval balls by 
flouring the hands. a each in egg, then 
in cracker dust, and fry in hot lard like 
doughnuts to a nice brown. Take out with 
& wire spoon and drain in the open oven 
upon paper orcloth. Serve hot. 


To Make Beer Tea.—To make this in 
the very best manner, cut fine one pound 
of lean beef and cover witha pint of cold 
water. Let stand on back of stove to heat 
gradually. Stir occasionally, but do not 
Salt, as this will make 1t separate and be- 
come cloudy. Keep just below the boiling 
point for an hour or‘two, then strain into 
an barthen bow! and‘add salt to taste. It 
should be clear, rich and nutritious. 


SAUSAGE SEASONING.—To 40 pounds of 
finely eut meat allow one pound of salt, 
one-fourth pound black pepper, and about 
two ounces of sifted sage. 


CreAm Pre Crust.—Three cups of sifted 
flour, one cup sweet cream, one-half cup 
butter, level teaspoon baking powder,pinch 
of salt. Sift flour, salt and baking powder 
together, mix in the cream, and after flour- 
ing the molding board: roll out and spread 
on the butter even 
and rell out. Repeat this last process three 
times. f OXFORD. 





ore BRONCHIAL ;TROcHES” are of. great 


ice in subduing Hoarsg and Coughs, Sold 
only in boxes, Avoid imitations, = 


; roll out, fold again: 





| The Poultry Dad. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
POULTRY NOTES. 








‘“Weed out the poor layers” is advice 
given so frequently as to become tiresome. 
This is correct in theory}; but notso easy in 
practice, when the ordinary farm flock is 
concerned. When a flock can be kept for 
breeding purposes separate from the main 
flock it is not so difficult to pick out the 
best layers, but on the majority of farms 
such an arrangement is neither convenient 
nor desirable. The hens must shift for 
themselves, as no one has the time for 
watching them nor the taste for such work. 


In such cases it is,a good plan to get new 
males every year from some fancier whose 
flock has a reputation for eggs instead of 
feathers. Of course, the best results are 
only to be obtained from small flocks and 
extra attention, but the farm hen is a 
profitable bird, in spite of all the poultry 
papers can say. 
* * 


* 

During the past year the business of 
poultry raising has been getting down to 
a solid basis. The “booming” season has, it 
is to be hoped, ended for the present. It 
has no fortunes to be made in a day, much 
to the disappointment of many who went 
into it two or three seasons ago. Prices 
have been low, as was to be expected from 
the overproduction, but now that so many 
are going out of the business it’s ‘one of the 
best times to begin. 


* * 
* 


The germ of an egg may be destroyed by 
Gaping the small end in boiling water for 
half.a minute. Running a fine needle 
into the large end, then closing with chalk 
or wax, is another method. Infertile eggs 
will keep longer than those which are 
fertile. 
* * *% 

It would seem as though there would 
soon be a8 many remedies for lice as there 
are flocks to receive treatment, but still the 
vermin hold their own. The easiest of 
application, so far as we know, is sassafras 
oil, but we have not had occasion to try it. 
A correspondent in the Poultry Keeper 
recommends a teaspoonful mixed in the 
food for a flock of twenty,which is fed after 
the hens have been allowed to get hungry 
enough to eat it readily. ‘‘About the second 
night,” he says, ‘‘the lice will leave the 
chickens and get under the perch, where, 
with a torch, one can very easily burn 
them. The burning may have to be repeat- 
ed the next day.” It is certainly worth 
trying. : 


* * 
a 


If there are any onions that are too small 
or otherwise unfit for market they should 
be given to the hens. The tender sprouts 
are excellent for early hatched chickens in 
the spring before there is other green food. 

* * 


* 

The egg contest conducted by the Nation- 
al Stockman and Farmer in 1894 has not yet 
ceased to be of interest to those engaged in 
raising poultry, and it is still frequently 
mentioned in farm and poultry journals. 
There were 143 flocks in the contest. The 
first prize was won by eight White Plymouth 
Rocks who were credited with an average 
of 289 eggs each for the year. Eight Rose 
Comb Brown and White cross-bred Leghorns 
stood second with an average of 283 eggs. 
Third and fourth were White Rocks and 
Single Comb Brown Leghorns respectively, 
eight of each. Fifth were twenty-four 
Single Comb Brown Leghorns, and sixth 
twelve Barred Rocks. By this it will be 
seen that the “egg machine” had to give 
place to the White Rock, and the Single 
Comb Brown, supposed to be the champion 
of Leghorns as well as of all other layers, is 
down in the fourth place. If the weight 
were considered, the difference in favor of 
the Rocks would be still greater. To obtain 
these results the chickens were given plenty 
ofroom. The first flock had a houge 12x20 
feet which was divided in the center, one 
room being kept for a scratching pen. This 
would allow 30 square feet to the hen, three 
times as much as is usually considered suf- 
ficient, and ten times as much as is some- 
times given. Besides this there was good 
food, also plenty of exercise and cleanliness. 


* * é 
* 


It is sometimes claimed that fowls hatch- 
ed and reared by artificial means gradually 
lose the disposition to brood, till after sever- 
al generations they become non-sitters. 
There seems to be no good reason why this 
should not be so. Nature does stranger 
things than this in her efforts to adapt her- 
self to new conditions. But how .it must 
try her patience when she gets hold of some 


of the Asiatics! 
* * 


* 

In the issue of the FARMER for December 
5, @ correspondent asks several questions 
about shredded cornstalks for feeding 
poultry. We wish to say in answer that 
we have never tried this kind of food, but 


had it recommended by a reliable*person. 


“The fowls ate it,” he said, “whether it did 
them any good or not.” It could not have 
done much injury or be would not have 
continued its use. No, the stalks did not 
take the place of other food. They merely 
added variety, or perhaps were used when 
green food was scarce. As to how long a 
crop-bound hen should go before. being 
operated upon, may be left to the judgment 
of the correspondent. If he were in the 
same fix how long would he be willing to 
wait before calling a physician? Woe were 





not informed as to how well they would lay 
while convalescing, but feel tolerably sure 
as to the number of eggs they would lay if 
the operation were not performed. It 
would be best, we should presume, to open 
the arr in the same place every time, but 
think that more than one operation would 
be rarely necessary. The pres of using a 
hook aud eye might do if all the hens were 
furnished with them, otherwise it might 
cause a suspicion of partiality, and also ex- 
cite the vanity of the hens that had been 
operated upon. The correspondent says 
that he ae 280 fowls. Our friend who 
feeds shredded stalks has 400, but finds no 
difficulty in performing all the surgery 
necessary for keeping the flocks healthy and 
in good working order. Probably not one 
hen in fifty will ever need any assistance in 
Pty igen crop of shreds, bnt that one 
shourd worth the little effort to save 
er. 


* 
* * 


Perhaps some of the readers of the 
FARMER have had experience in feeding 
corncobs to fowls, but to us it was some- 
thing new under the sun to see a friend 
throw a half-bushel of crushed cobs upon 
the floor of his poultry house. The hens 
went at it eagerly, picking out the pith and 
particles of crackéd. corn, and even 
swallowing good-sized pieces of cob. What 
use they could maké of such a food was 
more than we could understand, but they 
seemed to know. Anyhow, finely broken 
cob makes an excellént litter, and the flock 
enjoys working it over hugely. 

* * 


* 

“TI never sell hens’ said a farmer to a 
huckster who was. inquiring for poultry. 
‘*We never seem tohaveany tospare. The 
roosters we eat, buf I don’t know what be- 
comes of the hens, néver thought much 
about it, anyhow. We raise a good many, 
though, every year. How many have we? 
O, I presume about a hundred.” He was 
induced to sell some of them, and then 
found by actual count more than twice as 
many as he had supposed could be on the 
premises. Half of them went to market, 
and then there were all that were needed 
left. This was in the fall. The next 
spring the flock laid more eggs than ever, 
the hens were in better condition, the eggs 
hatched better, fewér chicks died, and 
there were not so mfiny skeletons of old, 
worn-out fowls in th® manure heap and 
fence corners. The Old hens did not bring 
much, but it was cléar gain, besides a 
saving in the food for the winter. is 

’.D. W. 


=o 


WHAT TO FEED HENS. 








Green bones are not used as extensively 
as they should be, because grain can be ob- 
tained with less difficulty and ata low cost; 
but as egg-producing material, the bone is 
far. superior to grain—nor does the bone 
really cost more than grain in some sec- 
tions. The cutting of the bone into avail- 


able sizes is now rendered an easy matter, 
as the bone cutter is within the reach of 
all. Bones fresh from the butcher have 
more or less meat adhering, and the more 
of such’ meat the better, as it will cost no 
more per pound th&h the bone, while the 
combination of both meat and bone is 
almost a perfect food from which to pro- 
duce eggs. 

If the farmer can Zet two extra eggs per 
week from each hen in Winter,he will make 
a large profit. We may add that if the 
product of each hen can be increased one 
one. per week only in wihter, that one egg 
will pay for all tlie food she can possibly 
consume, and it therefore pays to feed the 
substances that will induce the hens to lay. 
If the heus are consuming food, and yet are 
producing no eggs, they Will cause a loss to 
their owner; and this happens every winter 
on a large number of farms. The hens re- 
~ plenty of food, but not of the proper 

nd. 

A pound of cut green bone is sufficient for 
16 hens one day, which means that one cent 
will pay for that number of fowls. If one 
quart of grain be fed at night to 16 hens, 
and one pound of bonein the morning, it 
should be ample for each day (and the ma- 
jority of fanciers do) we find in winter. In 
summer only the bone need be given. Such 
a diet provides fat, stafch, nitrogen. phos- 
phates, lime,and all the substances required 
to epable hens to lay eggs. As an egg is 
worth about three céntsin winter,it is plain 
that it is cheaper tv féed bone than grain, 
as the greater numbér of eggs not only re- 
duces the total cést, but increases the profit 
as well. 

The bone cuttér is as necessary to the 
pesiieyseses as hi8 feed mill. It enables 

im to use an excellént and cheap food, and 
gives him a profit Where he might other- 
wise be compelled to suffer a loss. Itis 
claimed that the boié cutter pays for itself 
in eggs, and really costs nothing. Bones 
are now one of thé staple articles of food 
for poultry, and no rations should have 
them omitted. They are food, grit and 
lime, all combined 1n one, and the hens will 
leave all other foods to receive the cut bone. 
If cut fine, even chiéks and ducklings will 
relish such excellent food, while turkeys 
grow rapidly on it. To meet with success 
requires the use of thé best materials, and 
green bone beats all other substances as food 
for poultry. There js quite a difference be- 
tween the green, fresh bone, rich in its 
juices, as it comes from the butchers, and 
the hard, dry bone which has lost its suc- 
culence. The value of all foods depends 
largely upon their ia, sempre and the 
more this is provided for the greater the 
saving of f and the more economical! the 
production of eggs.-—-P Keeper. 


Health of body, strength of fierves and ified 
viged is ageured by Hood's Sareaparilg. 
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»& You can get a SAFE and SURE 
waa) remedy for all the ordinary 
@ ills of life as well aS a SURE 
eo ae A 
BRIGHT’S DISEASE, 
URINARY DISEASES, 
FEMALE COMPLAINTS 
GENERAL DEBILITY, 
TIALARIA 


a 
IS) and all diseases caused by 
49 disordered kidneys and liver 
§7 gat the Country Store... . 
: Worn, 
Sak Gar 


a PURELY VEGETABLE PREPARA. 
TION that has cured thousands g : 






_and will cure you. Large 
bottle or new style smaller 


bottle at your nearest store. 
Swe 


ULTKY.—For catalog'of leading variett - 
dress MILLER BROS., Beddow. Mich. ete 








Bs beautiful Barred P. Rocks, exclusively. 
High scoring, thoroughbred stock. Pitkin 
and Conger strains. Cockerels. 81 to $2.50; pullets. 
$1.00. Noculls. E. M. KIES, Reading, Mich. 


162 FIRST PREMIUMS 


he largest breeders inthe world use 
PRAIRIE STATE MACHINES 
exclusively Send for 168 page catalog. 


PRAIBIE STATE INCB. CO. Homer City, Pa. 


PRIZE WINNERS. 


PRICES REASONABLE 
of 30 leading varieties of high class 
Poultry and Eggs. We never fail to 
win whenever shown. Guarantee 
everything we sell. New Catalog 
for 1897 printed in colors will be mailed 
free. JOHN BAUSCHER.Jr Box 46 Freeport.tl. 
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when hens are fed green 
cut bone, cut by the 
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MANN’S 


GREEN BONE CUTTER & 

the standard of the world. 12 }2=—=— 

sizes. Zi and up. ©. 0. D. or 

On Trial. Cat’l’g/ree if you 
name, this paper. 


£. W. MANN CO., Miltord, Mass. 


BUY NO INCUBATOR 
And -pay 5 oe giving it 
firm who is afraid to 













—— machine. We will 
Not acent until fried, and & ON TRIAL. 


child can run it with 5 minutes attention a day. 
We won First Prize World’s Fair. and will 


Care an .”’ & book of 180 subjects and 80 
illustrations, worth $5 to any bicycle rider. 
Von Calixincnbator Co., Box 1330, Delaware City, Del. 








Farmer, Poultryman and Mayflower 
For One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents. 


Just read the offer we have to make. What you can 
-_ for $!.2 THe Micat* an FaRMER and THE INTER- 

TATE POULTRYMAN, & piactical, up-to-date poultry 
journal, published at Tiffin, Ohio, (50 cents a year), 
monthly, well illustrated, and will teach you how to 
find money in your hen-house. Farmers’ wives and 
daughters ail like flowers and we have them for you. 
Five flowering bulbs and five kets of flower seeds 
and the MayrFLowss, the best floral publication in the 
United States. Al, three journals one year and the 
flowers for $1.25. Add 


je ress 
THEY Micnican FaRMEB, Detroit, Mich 
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CoMPELLING REMOVAL OF FENCE.—J. C., 
Perry, Mich.:—If a piece of land be divided 
among heirs and oldest sells his fractional 


piece before others take possession of theirs, 
can they compel adjoining owner to set back 
fence to proper line which stands from six 
to ten feet. on their land?—Yes. Either by 
negotiation. by calling in fence viewers to 
divide fence between them or by ejectment 
for recovery of lapd wrongfully enclosed. 

FENCE OVER THE LINE—REMEDY.—J. A. 
B., Howard City, Mich.:—A. buys a piece 
of land of B. Deed calls for forty acres, 
more or less, according to government sur- 
ver. C. owns land ee A. asks him 
to help survey it so as to find the corners. 
C. refuses todoso. A. gets it surveyed by 
the county surveyor and finds part of the 
fence fifty feet on hisiand. A. notifies C. 
to remove his fence and C. tefuses. Can A. 
move the fence or compel C. to put it on the 
true line?—-If C. has been in actual, con- 
tinued, visible, notorious, distinct and hos- 
tile possession of the disputed strip for a 
period of fifteen years he has acquired title 
by adverse possession. has not had 
such possession for fifteen years A. may 
bring ejectment for recovery of land wrong- 
fully enclosed by C. 


QuIETING TITLE.—SUBSCRIBER, Wayne 
Co., Mich.:—B. owns 80 acres of land on 
which he has livedfor a number of years. 
Title to property is complete to 1860, when 
the title was in one G.,who was a son of R., 
who obtained land direct from the govern- 
ment. R. dies, arte J other heirs, also 
other agony | but the records show no 
transfer from R. to G. What is by: opinion 
of title? If not safe, how can it be made so? 
—The title is defective in the particular 
referred to, and while it may never cause 
you any trouble, yet the time may come 
when you may desire to sell it or mortgage 
it to someone who will insist on a perfect 
title, and the flaw referred to may prevent 
the sale until removed, and thus occasion 
an expensive and vexatious delay. Your 
title can be cleared by bill in chancery to 
quiet title, which is not ordinarily an ex- 
pensive proceeding. 

Tax DEED FoR 1891 VAuip.—F. A. S., 
Fowler, Mich.:—B. bids in land for taxes 
of 1891, and obtains deed from auditor 
general and records the same. B. bids in 
same land for taxes of 1892, and after one 
year of grace sends certificate of sale to 
auditor general for deed. Auditor general 
writes that A. has redeemed said land and 
asks B. to accept redemption money. B. 
refuses, claiming that in sale of 1891 he has 
an absolute title, and that A. has lost all 
interest in the land and cannot redeem. 
Can B. bring suit in supreme court to com- 
pel auditor general to issue deed for sale of 
1892?—The supreme court on January 5 
handed down a decision which holds a tax 
deed for lands sold for delinquent taxes of 
of 1891 valid provided all the preliminary 
steps have been regular. Under this de- 
cision and qualification the tax deed of 
1891 conveyed absolute title to B.. and A. 
had no interest in 1892 as entitled him to 
redemption against B. for taxes of 1892. 
Would advise you to apply again to audi- 
tor general for deed before taking any legal 
steps. 

PERSONAL PROPERTY—WHERE ASSESSED. 
A SUBSCRIBER, Wayne Co., Mich.:—A.., liv- 
ing in Oakland county, has stock in a bank 
in Wayne county and pays his regular tax. 
Does he have to pay a corporation village 
tax in said village? If so, why is B. ex- 
empt from paying a corporation village tax 
when he has bank stock in same bank, but 
lives in Wayne county?—Bank stock is 
personal property and no one is exempt 
from paying taxes on such stock. The tax 
should be assessed at the place of residence 
of the holder at the regular tax rate of 
that place, as in the case of any other per- 
sonal pong B. pays a personal proper- 
ty tax only where he lives. 


SUPREME COURT MAY REVERSE FINDING 
oF CrrcuIT CouRT—NECESSITY OF OFFICIAL 
ADMINISTRATION.—A SUBSCRIBER, Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich.:—1. Can the Supreme Court of 
the State of Michigan reverse the finding 
of the Circuit Court without sending it back 
for a new trial?—Yes. 2. Can an estate of 
a deceased person be settled without ap- 
pointing an administrator, when all of heirs 
are of age and willing to settle? If so, can 
any subsequent heir come in for any claim 
upon the property? —Estates sometimes may 
be and are settled by the parties in interest 
without official administration, but such a 
course is usually hazardous. Asa rule the 
debts of the deceased constitute a lien _ 
all his estate which can only be divested by 
payment in whole or pro rata out of the 
assets; and debts due the deceased can only 
be lawfully paid to an official representa - 
tive. Where there are no debts due to the 
deceased, and particularly none due from 
him, the parties in interest may distribute 
the estate between themselves as they may 
agree. But all suchsettlements are subject 
to the contingency of unexpected debts, er.. 
claims arising which must be disposed of. 
When administration is had the claims must 
be presented within a specified time, not ex- 
ceeding four and one-half years; but where 
there has been no administration, the claims 
are barred only by the statute of limitations. 
A subsequent heir would have a claim upon 


Che Markets. 


WHEAT. 


The market has experienced a sharp set-back the 
st week, and prices declined so that No. 2 red and 
No. 1 white sold below 90 cents—the lowest price in 
a number of weeks. The lowest point was reached 
on Wednesday, but the market began to recover on 
Thursday, and a part of the loss was regained. 
The position of wheat at present is particularly 
strong. The demand for export a up well, and 
it is now known that Russian and Indian exports 
will be lighter than usual, while Australia is im- 
porting instead of exporting. India is also im- 
porting. Argentina is not going to export as much 
as usual either. In view of these facts, it seems to 
~ that the holders of wheat are in a strong posi- 
jon. 








The following table exhibits the daily closing 
sales of spot wheat in this market from mber 
21 to January 14 inclusive: 

No. No.2 No3 
White. Red. Red, 
Dec. l.cossccccccsesse 90 90 84 

~ soececcepccccsees DOK 90% 85% 

“2 BB .ccvcocccsecccese DIG 91% 87 

4 _. RSS pre ee 92% 88 

1“ ELE Ae sess otis sible 

sy DD .casecieccccccsess, «OOK 94 89% 

- BO rccceccees pews 93 93% 88% 

ve B1 cevsccecccceceee OH 93% 89 
Jan Lecccccecceseccces cece Ae ae 

“a B.wccccvcee cevcee 94% 94% 9044 

=e dicccccccescccceee GB 93% 89% 

* 5 cs. ecccveccse. B85¢ 93 89% 

~ 6. .cccccsecseccees 92 92 87% 

= 7 reece cccccccses 924% 92% 88 

2 Biscvntcopvedseses SH 91% 87 

“ Da cdessecnpessuen: * OE 92 87% 

* A] ccccoverccccees 90 90 85% 

6 ER, cosccsee cocccsee Ol 91 87 

% 13 ..cceccccccccce 89% 89% 85% 

- 14. ..sccocccccccccee DOC 9014 8614 


The following is a record of the —— prices on 
the various deals in futures each day during the 
past week: 


May. July. 
Friday...... OREO RO OROe Hee ee peeee 934% 80% 
Saturday ...ccce sco Seocenen cages PS 81 
MORGRY. ...0 ances cccccvesenccctocces. OF 794 
Tuesday...... cacccccscby ctcoce secs’ OE 80 
Wednesday. .. cecsedscroccccccers 91% 78% 
PMMNNGRT:, ic: 0000s ecvp aves stds ances Ge 79% 
The visible supply of wheat on Saturday last, as 
compiled by the N. Y. Produce Exchange, was 
53,872,000 bu., a decrease of 779,000 bu. over the 


amount reported the previous week. 

Beerbohm says that Europe looks to America for 
68,000,000 bu of wheat in the next seven months. 

Wheat on passage decreased bu, the 
English visible supply decreased 153,000 bu and 
the American visible supp'y decreased 779,000 bu, 
making a total decrease of 1,731,000 bu. 

According to the returns to the Daily Trade Bul- 
letin and the Minneapolis Market Record, the ag- 
gregate stocks of flour and wheat in the United 
States and Canada on January 1 were equal to 105,- 
418,000 bu, against 113,130.000 bu on December 1 and 
134,997,000 bu on January 1, 1896. The aggregate 
supplies afloat for Europe and in store there, com- 
bined with the reported supplies in the United 
States and Canada, on January 1 were equal to 
184,618 000 bu against 262,330,000 bu on December 1, 
and 224,797,000 bu on January 1, 1896. 

Australia has commenced to buy the 4,000,000 bu 
necessary to meet the deficit in its crop, being in 
the San Francisco market Wednesday of last week, 
when prices advanced 4%c per bu. Cape Town 
was also in the market there, taking 4wo cargoes. 
In the last two days 700,000 bu have been taken at 
Atlantic ports for export. 

Our Buenos Ayres agent cabled us on Saturday 
that the quality of the wheat will be inferior to 
last year. Reports are conflicting, for whereas the 
Times of Argentina estimates that 700,000 tons will 
be available for export from Buenos Ayres and 
Santa Fe, several other weil-known authorities es- 
timate that oniy 400,000 tons will be available—less 
than last year.—Corn Trade News. 

The deficiency in the yield this season in the 
sixty governments of European Russia as com- 
pared with lastis the same as was shown by the 
ministry of agriculture a month ago, viz., 2,500,000 
quarters, or, at eight bushels to the quarter, 24,000,- 
000 bushels. 

Freight agents confirm engagements of ocean 
room for 960, bu at Boston for February and 
March shipment at 24d. or 5c per bu. 

It appears that very heavy sales of flour have 
recently been made in California as well as Canada 
for the Australian and South African trade, sales 
of about 40,000 bbls for — and future delivery 
having been put through during the st week or 
ten days. It seems that flour can be shipped cheap- 
er from the Pacific coast ports than from New 
York.—Montreal Trade Bulletin. 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


BUTTER. 


The local butter market shows no improvement 
since a week ago;in fact it seems to be rather 
weaker, especially on ordinary and low grade dairy. 
There is an ample supply offering, and buyers de- 
mand better quality than when the offerings are 
less liberal. We do not look for any improvement at 
present. Trade conditions are not favorable, and 
the consumptive demand is much less active than is 
usual at this season of the year. Quotations range 
as follows: Michigan creamery, 19c; Elgin cream- 
ery, 20%@2Ic; choice, dairy, 12@l4c; low grade 
stock 6@8c. At Chicago the market is quoted quiet 
and steady, with a moderate local demand existing 
for the best creamery. The under grade goods 
were dull and rather easy in feeling. Really fine 
stock is by no means in liberal supply, as the bulk 
of the recent arrivals are still of indifferent quality 
and not fit to be ranked above firsts. Next to first- 
class creameries, choice dairy butter is preferred by 
the trade. amg in that market on Thursday 
were as follows: Creameries—Extras, 19c; firsts, 
lage: seconds, 14@16c. Dairies—Fancy, 17c; firsts, 





14@15c; seconds, 9@10c; imitation creameries, firsts, 
13@14c; ordinary makes, 10@1ic: packing stock, 
fresh, 8c;roll butter, choice 8%@9c; off stock 8c. 
The New York market has declined on some grades 
since a week ago, but seems to be getting stronger 
this week owing to lighter receipts and some im- 
provement in the consumptive demand. Exporters 
are also buying more freely since the drop in prices. 
They have taken all grades except fancy creamer- 
ies. Quotations in that market on Thursday were as 
follows: 

EASTERN STOCK. 





the property 


Eastern creamery, fancy.... ........... 18 @1g9 
Eastern creamery, choice, ............. 17 @ 
State dairy, h. f. tubs, famcy............ 15 @15% 
State dairy, h. f. tubs, choice........... . 14 14% 
State dairy, h. f. tubs, fair to good ..... 12 13 
WESTERN STOCK. 
Elgin creamery, fancy....... -.- 0 @ 
Creamery, Western, fancy.... .......... 20 
Creamery, Western, choice,............. 18 @19 
Creamery, Western, fair to good........ 13 @i7 
Dairy, Western, firsts. ................ 12 3 
“ thirds to seconds..... ........... 8 @10 


Western imitation creamery, ch: bai ae 6 

Western imitation creamery, fair to aa 1m 

Factory, fresh, choice..-.... .-....-.... 18 @14 

Factory, fresh, fair to good.............. 7 @12 

Rolls, fresh....... cegahatecnewes vvliesbae (te 
CHEESE. 


Steadiness characterizes the cheese trade in all 
domestic markets. Values are firm but ree. 
In this market 9%@10c is still the range for best 
full cream State. There are no special features to 
note in the trade. At Chicago the market rules 
steady for all grades, but the demand is somewhat 
limited. Young Americas have declined since a 
week ago. Quotations in that market on Thursday 
were as follows: Full creams—Young Americas, 
8@8%c; twins, 7@8%c; brick, full cream, new, 7% 
7%c; cheddars, c; Swiss, fair to choice, 8 


9c; Limburger, g to choice,7: 4c. e New 
York market is reported to be s , and in a satis- 
factory condition. Stocks are ually reducing, 


and holders are in a firm position, with fancy Sep- 
tember makes showing an advance. Exporters are 
taking a fair amount of under-priced stock, ranging 
from 10c downwards, but do not consider fancy at 





all. Anadvance in Liverpool is helping the export 
trade. Quotations in that market on Thursday were 
as follows: 
New State, full cream, large, white, fanc 
ptember...... 
Do do late made, prim 
Do do _ good to choice 
Do do colored, fancy. 
Do do do late made, prime 
Do do do choloe...........3. 
Do do do __ fair to good........... 
Do do smail, fancy, white............+ 
Do do colored, fancy....., ....00.sse0e 
Do do good to Choice.........cseeeeece 
Do do common to fair............+. 
Light skims, choice, small size.........+++ 
Do GO: VIO. anc k6a'g 004s 10'6ap tsawen 
Do do common to prime............ 
SINE 6.0 vi: ks ng tg onandde bn ss 680d s tare 7 
At Liverpool on Thursday quotations on finest 


American cheese were 52s per cwt for choicest Sep- 
tember makes, both white and colored. This is an 
advance of is per cwt from the price quoted a week 
ago. 





BALED HAY MARKET. 





DETROIT. Per ton. 


TRY DIO... ican cpus sass ce 
do No.2. 
Rye straw...... 





Oat StTAW. ....0. scccces 


LOOSE HAY. 


The following is a report of the sales of loose hay 
at the Western Hay les for the week mips 4 
noon, January 14, with the price per ton on eac 


load: 

Friday—29 loads: Three at $9; two at $8.50; five 
at $8; two at $7.50; four at $7; two at $6.50; four at 
~ eae at $5.50; two at $5; one each at $11, $9.50 
an 

Saturday—11 loads: 
50, $8, $7.50, $7, $5 an . 

Monday—6 loads: Two at 88; two at $7.50; one 
each at $10 and $8.50. 

Tuesday—31 loads: Six at $8.50; six at $8; three at 
$7; five at $6; three at $5; one each at $12, $10, 89, 
$8.25, $7.50, $6.50, $5.50 and $4. 

Wednesday—23 loads: Two at $8.50; five at $8; 
o- at $7.50; ves at $7; two at 36.50; one each at $9, 


.25, $6, 8 and $4. 
ee loads: One each at $10.50, $8.50 and 


Four at $9; one each at $10, 
d $4.50 


CHICAGO. * 


The market for hay shows some changes, all 
toward higher prices. Choice timothy is scarce and 
firm. Quotations on Thursday were as follows: 


Timothy, — +++-810 00@ 
- No. os 






“ No. 
Mixed ..... ar 
Prairie hay..... 


The market shows an advance in values on 
the best timothy, since a week ago, the result of 
lighter receipts, Prices below are on large bales, 
small bales are $1 per ton lower. Quotations in 
that market on Thursday were as follows: 


Prime timothy, large bales............. $16 00@16 50 
No. 1 timothy. .... ccecceccccceecceeeceee 15300 16 00 
No.2 woe ctnces b00000ceeeecnces 1400 15 00 
nea, 7% eovbercesecdecescesecccces IS GO Ae aD 
Clover...... sever.) “»wonewethcdes eseeee 1100 1200 
CUOVOE, MNOS cis doit sce wukacie eceeee 12 00 “4 
Straw—Long rye, best.....ceseeeeeeeeee 1800 20 
Tangled rye...... 0 Seesedsesse ss AO OO. 19 OO 
Short ry€....eecccsscccccccese-. 1000 13 00 
OBE i snnoncicnqnddneesse' svnulebes 750 800 


DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 


DETROIT, Jan. 14, 1897. 


FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in barrels 
are as follows: 








RARIIES 6.0 05 0.60's View eieeyociVined esses $4 75@ 
CME 56 ones v chs baud ppesinbeDheasewess 4 50 
Patent Michigan ..........000ccccccccse 5 00 
ah os cues Waco hina ove bhdgws obbe doaybe 3 00 
RAED ho sen Seneen os) Fecekhannthe 4 00 


CORN.—No 2, 22c; No. 3, 21%c; No. 2 yellow, 
22%c; No. 3 F servos 28c. The visible supply of 
corn on Saturday last was 20,526,000 bu., an increase 
of 674,000 bu. from the previous week. 

OATS.—New, quoted as follows: No. 2 white, 

19%c; light mixed, 184%c; No.3 white, 18c. The 
visible suppiy of oats on Saturday last was 13,686,- 
000 bu.,a decrease of 403,000 bu. since the previous 
Saturday. . 
BARLEY.—Quoted at 62@68c per 100 lbs. The 
visible supply. on Saturday lest was 4,076,000 bu. a 
decrease of 327,000 bu. since the previous Saturday. 
Last sales were at 

RYE.—Quoted at 38%c per bushel for No. 2. No. 
3 sells at 34%c. The visible supply of rye on 
Saturday last was 3,160,000 bu., anincrease of 
73,000 bu., since the previous Saturday. 
CLOVERSEED.—Prime spot, $5 25 per bu.; No. 
2 quoted at $4@450. At Toledo prime is quoted 
wh 27% for December delivery, with a dull mar- 

e 
FEED.—Bran, $10; coarse middlings, $10; fine 
middlings, $1200; corn and oat chop, $8; cracked 
corn, $9; coarse cornmeal, $9. These prices are 
for car load lots; small lots are $1 per toa higher. 
BUTTER.—~Market quiet. Quoted at 12@14c 
for best dairy; fair grades, 10@12c; creamery, 19¢. . 

CHEESE.—New Michigan full cream, 9%@10c. 

EGGS.—Market firm at 14@l5c for storage, and 
16c for candled. Strictly fresh selling at 17c. 

ONIONS.—Michigan, 60@75c per bu; home-grown 
Spanish, $1 35 per crate. 

POTATOES.—Quoted at per bu. At 
Chicago quotations on Thursday were as follows: 
Early Rose, 20@23c; Hebrons, 19@23c; Peerless 
21@23c at bu. Mixed ehmignn i } oe bu. 

BEANS—Quoted at 70c per bu for hand picked in 
car lots; unpicked, 40@5s0 per bu. At New York 
quotations on Thursday were as follows: Marrow 
er’ bu,$1 1744;medium,$1 05@1 0744; pea.¥74c; white 

ng $1 45@1 50; red kidney,choice, $1 324%@1 35; 
do yellow eye, $1 15@1 20. rket dull and declin- 





ng. 
APPLES.—Quoted at 75@80c per bbl for common; 





good winter $1@1 25; fancy, 25 per bbl. Mar- 

t duil to recei 

CRANERRIER-Cape ‘God qioied et 50@6 50 
r 

POORIED APPLES.—Sun-dried, 24%@3c; evapor- 


ated, 

HO + at 12@14c in sections, for new; 
ex ; perlb. At Chi itis quoted as 
follows: ite cloyer, 1-lb sections fancy, 10@12c, 
broken ¥ 0c; amber to dark comb, 7c; 
extracted, 5@7c Tb. 

BEESWAX.— Ib. 

HIDES.—Green, No. 1, 3; No. 2, 4440; cured, 
No. 1, 6%c; No. 2, 6c; 0. 1, green, 8c; cured, 


POULTRY.—Dressed chickens, 7440; dressed 
turkeys, 10@12c; dressed ducks, 10@11; , 8c. 
OW Piel ange fg 9@10c; ducks, 
6@6i4c per | 

Quotations at Chicagoare: Dressed—Turkeys: 11 
@1l%c;_ chickens, old and young hens, 6c; 
spring chickens 6%@7c; roosters, old, 4@4%c; 
ducks, 10@lic; se, per 

GAME.—Wild dueks—Redheads, ; blue 
bills, 25@30c; mallards, 65@70c; canvasbacks, 31@ 
1 50; butter-balls, 20@25c per pair. 

DRESSED VEAL.—Quoted at 6@7c for ordi: 
nary to — carcasses, and 744@8c for fancy. 

DRE ED 








HOGS.—Quoted at 83 75@4 00 per cwt - 

with $4 25@84 50 paid for fancy. 

PROVISIONS.—Quotations are as follows: 
MOSS POWK. oossi ose cs ccc essdescccces $800 @ 
BRGTE OOO «6 i a.ns ec cencascvceecncck bance 950 
BROTG CURE S55 0 ossc cus cccscencee - 850 
Lard in tierces, # Ib, compound.. 434 
Pure lard, @ B.... 5% 
Hams, # b..... 934@10% 
Shoulders, # b 5% 
Choi 74 





bl} 
double bit solid steel r doz; bar iron, 
$1 50 rates; ca bolts, per cent off list: 
tire bolts, 70 per cent off list; painted barbed 
wire, $1 60; galvanized barbed wire, $2 
cwt; single and double strength glass, 70 


10 per cent off list; No. 24 sheet iron, $2 50 rates 
r cwt; galvanized, 7% and 5 per cent off list: No. 
annealed wire, $1 45 rates. ire nails, $1 65; steel 


cut nails, $1 60 per cwt. new card. 





DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
Michigan Central Stock Yards. 


Detroit, Mich., Jan. 14, 1897. 
CATTLE. : 

The receipts of cattle for the week numbered 
1,013 head of which 485 were from the west consign- 
edthrough and direct to butchers. The quality 
averaged better than for some weeks, being mostly 
fair to good mixed butchers and cows, There was 
a good local demand. Trade was active and all 
sold at strong last week’s prices—good butchers 
steers av 950 to 1,150 lbs at $3 75@4 10; light to good, 
$3 40@3 65; s'eera and heifers, $3 85@3 80, but the 
bulk changed hands at prices ranging from $250 


to $8 50: bulis, light to good fut butchers, 82 25@3; 
Veal calves, 


feeders, $8@3 40; stockers, $2 50@3 25. 

receipts were 149, active, sales at $4 yen, oo 75 per 
hundred Ibs. Milch cows and springers quiet; sales 
mostly at $30@40 each. 


Thompson sold Marx 6 fair mixed butchers av 
833 at $275, and 2 good butchers steers av 840 at 
: $s, also a light bu 


Lamoreaux sold Reagan 5 fair butchers heifers av 
734 at $3 10: a stocker weighing 730 at $3 25, and a 
cow weighing 1,030 at $2 50. : 

Reason sold Caplis & Cross 3 fair butchers cows 
av 876 at $250, and 10 good mixed butchers av 858 


at $3. 
_ Magee 2 common cows av 935 at 


Forbes sold Sullivan 3 fair butchers cows av 1,223 
at $280: to Schleicher 2 buils av 1,280 at 82 70, and 9 
good mixed butchers av 797 at $3 20. 

Gleason sold Fitzpatrick 7 fat cows av_ 1,261 at 
$2 90; and 1 common do weighing 1,110 at $2 25. 

Clark & Belhimer sold same 12 fat cows av 1,016 
at $2 65. 

Spicer & Merritt sold Sullivan 11 good steers and 
heifers av 1,102 at $3 80; to Mich fCo4cows av 
955 at $2 50, and 8 mixed butchers av 976 at $3 25. 

Stroubel & Co sold Caplis & Cross 12 cows av 911 


at $2 50. 
White sold Loosemore 10 fair cows av 807 at $2 90. 
Harwood sold Cook & Fry 18 steers and heifers av 
822 at $3 55; a choice steer to Bussell weighing 1,110 
at $4 10, and 1 ox to Sullivan weighing 1,580 at $2 75. 
Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co 7 fat cows av 
1,060 at $3 15, and 2common to Magee av 950 at 


30. 

Glenn sold Mich Beef Co 15 good mixed butchers 
av 922 at $3. 

Weeks sold Kamman 4 light bulls av 695 at $2 50; 
7 good mixed butchers av 721 at $3 10, and 4 cows to 
Magee av 980 at $2 45. 

Gordon sold Reagan a heifer Welshteg, 870 at $3 10, 
and 6 light butchers av 593 at $2 75; ich Beef Co 
3 fat cows av 1,043 at $3, and 2 av 865 at 82 50. 
wae sold Magee 24 fair mixed butchers av 749 at 
C Purdy sold W Kamman 2 bulls av 770 at 82 50. 

Mc Laren sold Sullivan 2 cows (canners) av 840 at 
$155,and 3 fat cows to Schleicher av 800 at 82 80, 
also a sausage bull to Caplis & Cross weighing 1,540 

t $2 60. 


at $2 60. 
Seeley sold Kamman 2 heifers av 750 at $3 25. 
Haller sold Caplis & Cross a fat steer weighing 
1,200 at $4, and 9 coarse mixed butchers av 1,025 at 


$2 65. 
_ sold. Caplis & Cross 5 fat cows av 986 at 


Purdy sold Jackson 6 stockers av 506 at $3. 

Bunnell sold Sullivan 9 cows av 1,033 at $265. 

G Spencer sold same a steer weighing 950 at #3 90. 

Champ sold Mich Beef Co2 cows av 1,030 at $2 50 
and 7 heifers av 771 at $3 25. 

McHugh sold Fitzpatrick 3 cows av 1,196 at $250 
and 6 mixed butchers av 806 at $3 25. 

Judson sold Mich Beef Co 5 fat cows ry 1,184 at 


_$2 75 and 10 steers and heifers av 936 at $3 


Ackley sold Loosemore 8 mixed butchers av 977 
at $290; 5steers and heifers av 954 at $340; also 2 
cows av 840 at $2 50. 

Stead sold Mich Beef Co 2 fat cows av 1,065 at 83. 


; chickens, - 


to Reagan weighing 530 at . 


2 


se ee 


Robb sold Caplis & Cross 5 steers and heifers av 


1,074 at $3 40. 4 : 
eSpicer & M sold samea fat cow weighing 1,050 
at $3 and 3 fair do av 1,063 at $2 50. 

Nichols sold Mich Beef Co 6 mixed butchers av 
813 at $2 75. ; 4 

Ed Clark sold Caplis & Cross 12 steers and heifers 
av 902 st $3 45 and 8 fat cows av 962 at $2 75. 

Spicer & M sold Caplis & Cross a bull weighing 
780 at #250, 2 common cows to Clancey av 805 at 
$2 20; to Mich. Beef Co 7 steers and 


Loosemore 2 steers av 1195 at $2 85. 
Harger sold Forman 7 stockers av 634 at $3 


00. 
Hoover sold Mich Beef Co 7 mixed butchers av | 


640 at $3 15. 
Young sold McIntyre 2 cows av 1010 at €2 65. 


Belhimer sold same 4 mixed butchers av 762 at 


$3 00. 4 
Spencer & M sold Mich Beef Co ¥- good mixed — 

butchers av 865 at $3 25, a bull to Caplis & iS 
ighing 670 at $250, and 1 do weighing 1; at oe 


eifers av - 
814 at $3 50,andacow weighing 1310 at $300; to © 


toes) 


isonet 
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OP dy sold 8 998 at 82 50, na to prime, ; do., fair to 88 25@8 60; tard seed 4 ider is | racked off to get clear of the pomace, as 
aaa 300 at 82 Ce ar eet do., coniben to fair, 82 75@3 25; Cal dheop, com- lone made. Ayo ge tod ah t it, with this in it, ft will sour, Whiskey bar- 

fer & McFall sold Mich Beef Co 2 bull to 60; clipped heavy export | yué , . el a 
Ry ne ® Gnd 2 common cows ay 1010 at $295, | sheep, miged owes aud wethers. $3 60@3 88; select. | BD0Ut one quart of hickory ashes (or a | rels are best to put cider in. One-half pint 
andi 18 mixed butchers av 811 at 83 25. ” | Gd prime export wethets, 84004 25; bucks fair to | little more of other hard wood ashes) | sweet oil to a barrel may be added with a 
Stuphon su lyase onto y 2 | gu eg sata, lamb—hstra fo pine [Sid 1nv0 cach barra will sweeten and | decidedly good, effec, Tsoglass,, Zour 
. and @ bull weighing 1080 at §€ 65; to : : = wae : | clar near ual to rectifying it as | ounces to eac : 
ocepeinte 4 Int Mr nd 3. poser er gy gi rayon bw i : fies $n settle cider that is not to be rectified.—EZz. 


Loosemore 2 fat cows av 1275 at 8300, and 3 mixed 
av 713 at $2 65, . : 

Winslow sold Loosemore 4 common cows av 950 
at $210 and 7 do to Sullivan av 1057 at $2 10. 

Judson sold Caplis & Cross 4cows av 1017 at $2 45 
and 1. do (canner) weighing 1000 at $2 00. 

Weeks sold Sullivan 4 feeders av 927 av $3 35, and 
2 stockers av 620 at $3 00. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Sheep and lambs receipts 2,571. Market ac- 
tive and 


about steady. nge of prices 
lambs $4 80: fight to good, bs 30; 


good haudy mixed butchers 60; common to 
good $2 85. All sold; closing firm. (—j 
Thorburn sold Fitzpatrick 56 mixed av 81 at 


62%. 
*Vediey sole Monahan 52 mixed av 69 at $2 80. 
Judson sold Loosemore 23 mixed av 66 at $2 80. 
Spicer & Merritt sold Robinson 17 lambs av 86 at 


$4 
Robb sold same 47 mixed butchers av 78 at $3 50. 
Lomason sold Loosemore 42 mixed av 79 at $3. 
Robb sold Sutton 180 lambs av 73 at $3 65. 
Bey sold Fitzpatrick 22 sheep and lambs 


$3, and 19 most :ambs av 90 at $4 50. 
Shook sold Monahan 13 mixed butchers avy 95 at 


15, 
Malayer sold Fitzpatrick 73 mixed butchers av 82 
at 

Nichols sold Mich Beef Co 28 lambs av 64 


2%, 

Murphy sold Monahan 72 mixed av 60 at $3 25. 

Haller sold Young 29 lambs av 99 at 84 75. 

Glenn sold Sutton 63 lambs av 75 at $4 35 30. 

Thompson so!d Rook 27 lambs av 69 at 84 30. 

Sweet sold Monahan 20 lambs av 68 at #4. 

Glason seld Hammond §S. & Co, 10 mixed av 108 at 
$3 60.” ‘ 


HOGS. 

The receipts of hogs numbered 5,015 head, of 
which 654 were from the west consigned direct 
to packers. Market active and about steady. 

Range ef prices. Medium weight mixed 
butchers’ $3 30 to $3 35. Heavy mixed $3 to $3 25. 
Bulk sold at prices ranging from $325 to $3 32%, 
Stags &% off. Roughs $2 60 to $2 95. 

Simmons sold Parker, Webb & Co 59 av 200 lbs 
at $3 35 and 10 av 458 at $3. 

Shook sold same 51 av 240 at $3 30 and 4 av 485 at 


$8. 
Weeks sold same 83 av 208 at $3 224% and 45 av 486 


at $3. eh 
Watson sold same 16 av 256 at 83 25. 
G D Spencer sold same 63 av 236 at $3 32%. 
Luckey sold same 62 av 254 at $3 25. 
Spicer & M sold same 32-av 211 at $3 35. 
oover sold same 47 av 222 at $3 25. 
Thorburn sold same 67 av 250 at 
Mayers sold same 87 av 255 at $3 
Lomason sold Hammond §, & Co 
Lamoreaux sold same 45 ay 207 
Wilson sold R 8. Webb 12 av 258 
McLaren sold Sleeper 18 av 236 
Bunnell sold Parker, Webb 
F, 


& C 
$3 25. 
White sold same 32 av 184 at $3 35. 
Robb sold same 26 av 217 at $3 30. 
pepbens sold same 27 ay 231 at $3 35. 
yas sold same 47 av 201 a 25 and 60 av 236 
at 
Burden sold same 101 av 198 a 22%. 
Harger sold same 29 av 200 at $3 25. 
Clark sold same 43 av 217 at $3 30. 
McHugh sold same 98 av 250 at $3 30. 
Ackley sold R 8 Webb 25 av 206 at $3 30. 
Proper sold same 56 av 228 at $3 80. 
Merhy sold same 32 av 213-at $3 35. 
Walls sold same 19 av 192 at $3 30. 
Thompson sold same 71 av 209 at $3 30 and 71 to 
Sleeper av 255 at $3 25. 
Sleeper sold Hammond S. & Co 74 av 180 at $3 30. 
Glenn sold same 118 av 107 at $3 30. 
McClougbry sold Farnum 17 av 198 at $3 35. 
Clark & B sold Hammond & Co 51 av 212 at $3 30, 
Roe & Holmes sold same 90 av 250 at $3 32%. 
McHugh sold Parker, Webb & Co 45 av 258: at 


$3 30 
Pinkney sold same 76 av 236 at $3 30. 


at $3 25. 
0 


@ 














OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 


East BuFPALO, Jan, 14, 1897. 


CaTTLE.—Receipts of cattle on Monday last were 
4,950, as compared with 4,092 for the same day the 
previous week: and shipments were 4,026, as com- 
pared with 2,860 for thesame day the previous 
week. The market has ruled steady this week, with 
values on all classes of stock 5@10c higher than a 
year ago. The only exception to the advance 
were oxen and some ordinary lots of steers. Fancy 
steers only advanced 5c, but all good butchers’ 
Steers, cows and heifers were higher. Veal calves 
were also higher, The market closed barely steady on 
Wednesday, owing to unfavorable reports from the 
west. Quotations at the close on Wednesday were 
as foliows: Export and phibeene steers. 
—Prime to extra choice steers, 1, to 1,600 
Ibs., $4 00; do., 1,300 to 1,400 lbs.. $4 85 
@4 95; good to choice fat steers, 1,450 to 1,600 lbs., 
#4 75@4 90; good choice fat steers, 1,300 to 1,400 lbs., 
4 60@4 70; good to choice fat smooth steers,1,100 to 

bs,, 84 40@4 60; coarse and rough fat steers, 
1,100 to 1,450 lbs., 83 75@4 35. Butchers native cat- 
tle.—Fat smooth dry fed steers, 1,050 to 1,150 lbs., 
$4 35@4 50: fat smooth dry fed light steers, 900 to 1,000 
lbs,, $4 10@4 30; green steers, thin to half fattened 
1,000 to 1,400 lbs., 83 65@4 00; fair to good steers, 
Udi oer tee me MPOEeT smoot de Lgiieind 

; fair to good fat heifers, 33 50@3 90; lig’ 

thin half fat heifers, $2 90@3 40; fair to good mixed 
butchers stock, fat and smooth, $8 40@8 85; mixed 
lots, fair qua ity fat cows and heifers, $2 
3 65: g smooth well fattened butchers cows, 
8 25@3 60; 





























































we 
to 750 Ibs., $3 45@3 60; light, thin nee only fair 
$3 1 35: light stock Ts and 

0; export weight bulls, fat and 

50; fair £6 ‘good sausnge, bulls, $2 76@8 00; 

; fair to sausage bu i 
thin.old, common bulls,8225@2 50; stock bulls, $2 60 
00; fat smooth young oxen, to fit for exports. 
7@4 00; fair to fairl partly fattened 
oung oxen, $325@3 75; old.common and r oxen, 
calves.—Common to fair, #4 00@5 00; 
800d to choice, $5 25@6; prime to extra, 86 507 
Milch cows.—Strictly fancy ,836@45; good to choice, 
4; poor to fair, $1 ; fancy springers, 

9; fair to good, $1 : common milkers an 
Sptingers, $14@16. Thursday the market ruled 
firm and active at Wednesday’s prices. Calves 
declined about 25c per 100 Ibs. : 


SHEEP AND bye ryt 
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a 
Native sheep.—Selected handy 


common to fair, 50; culls, common to good, 
$3 00. Thursday the market was firm for 
sheep, and unchanged on lambs. Quotations for 
each were same as on Wednesday, 


Hoas.—Receipts of er on Monday last were 35,- 
520, as compared with 19,520 for the same day the 
previous week; and shipments were 23,360 as com- 
pared with 14,100 for the same day the previous 
week. The market has ruled lower this week under 
increased receipts und unfavorable reports from 
the west. On Wednesday values made an advance 

rincipally on yorkers. ‘The demand was fair, and 
eld up well till toward the close, when there was 
a drop on some grades, from the openin 
prices. About everything offered was sold, 
and the outlook was regarded as fair for the 
coming week. Quotations at close on Wednes- 
day wereas follows: Good to choice 185 down to 160 
Ibs, 65 to choice pigs and light yorkers 
125 to 150 Ibs.,-: ; 


packing grades, 
17% to 200 ~~ 


$3 65; 
eae 60; fairto best medium 
weights, 210 260 Ibs, $8 50; good to prime 
heavy hogs of 


270 to 300 lbs. quotable, $3 45@3 50 
Rough, common to good, $3 00@3 10; stags, rough 
to s 75; pigs light, 100 to 120 lbs. good 
to prime corn fed lots, 83 70@3 75; pigs, common, 
thin skippy to fair quality. $3 es 50. Thursday 
the market opened slow and rule mona good to 


choice yorkers, $3 60; mixed packers, #50; medi- 
ums, 83 45@3 50; roughs, 10; stags, $2 25@2 60. 





CHICAGO. : 

Union Stock Yarps, Jan. 14, 1897. 
CatTLe.—The receipts for last week were 49,981 
against 46,390 for the previous week, and 56,769 for 
the corresponding week in 1896. Receipts continue 
to decrease this week as compared with last. An 


advance of 1 on Monday has brought in a 
good many cattle, but rgd half finished stock 
that could only be soid at adecline. On Wednes- 
day sales were made at $350@4 for the commoner 
kinds of dressed-beef steers a to $4 50@5 for good 
to choice export cattle, with limited sales.of prime 
to fancy beeves at $510@550. The bulk of the 
cattle crossed the scales at $4 20@4 90, and export- 
ers were good buyers of fat heavy steers. ‘lhere 
was no abatement in the demand for stockers and 
feeders, and prices remained strong at $3 4 
with moderate pre nt Butchers’ and canners’ 
stuff sold quite actively and good fat cattle were 
steady, but others were 10c lower. Calves were 
active and steady. Texas fed cattle were. active, 
but joined in the general decline. On Thursday 
receipts were 11,000 head; market steady; fair to 
best beeves, $3 50@5 50; stockers and feeders, $290 
OA 10; mixed cows and bulls, $1 70@4; Texas, 8@ 


SHEEP AND SAseanes Bacal nts for the past week 
were 63,523 as compared with 53,449 the previous 
week and 83,545 for the corresponding week in 1 
The market has been active this week, although re- 
ceipts have averaged a little higher than last. On 
Wednesday there was an active demand, with an 
advance of 5@10c in values. Sheep were wanted at 
$2 50@3 85 for inferior to choice tlocks, western fed 
sheep going at 83 25, and very few sheep sold 
below $3 25. Ewes sold largely at $3 25@350, and 
sales were made of yearlings at $3 85@4 30, while 
lambs were in active demand at $3 75@5 30 for com- 
mon to choice, with sales largely at $450@5 15. On 
Thursday receipts were 16,000; market steady and 
unchanged. Native sheep sold at $2 50@3 80; west- 
ern at $3@3 85; lambs, $3 50@4 85. 

Hoes.—The receipts for last week were 153,181 
against 129,055 for the previous week, and 213,208 
for the same week in 1 The receipts this week 
so far are averaging considerably larger than for 
recent weeks, and exceed those of the correspond- 
ing week in 1 Wednesday there were 43,000 
head on sale, and prices weakened a little. The 
demand, however, was good, and the drop was not 
more than 2%c. Sales were made all the way from 
$3 10@3 20 for big hogs, averaging 400 lbs or more, 
up to $3 45 for superior hogs of jight and me- 
dium weights. The bulk of the hogs found buyers 
at $3 25@3 40. During the latter part of the day 
trade became lively, and the early decline was fully 
recovered. Quotations closed at the following 
range: Common to choice, av. over 250 lbs, $3 
340; heavy packing lots, $3 10@327%; good to 
choice, 200 to 250 Ibs, $3 20@3 45; common to choice, 
mixed, 83 20@3 42%; good to choice, light, 160 to 195 
lbs, $3 40@3 45; common to fair, light, 145 to 160 lbs, 
$3 40: pigs.70 to 145 lbs, 83@3 45; culls,$1@3 05. 
Receipts Thursday were 38,000; market strong to 
5c higher; light, $3 30@3 50; rough pene: $3 10@ 
3 20; mixed and butchers, $3 30@350; heavy pack- 
ing and shipping, 83 25@3 47% ; pigs, 83 50. 





MORALS OF THE BARGAIN COUN- 
TER. 


If a lady goes to a store and buys an 
article that she is sure is marvelously 
cheap and cannot understand how such a 
piece of hand-made goods can be procured 
at so pitiable a tigure, she ‘knows, if she 
knows anything about the world she lives 
in and the industrial conditions that pre- 
vail, that some poor girl in some sickly 
back alley has been half paid for her work; 
and she, the elegant lady going shopping 
in her carriage, gets the benefit of it. She 
does not kill the girl ee but she helps 
to kill her by inches. And then when she 
has gotten the first wear out of those arti- 
cles that she has half paid for, and for 
which the sewing girl has paid the other 
half by her health, perhaps, and very possi- 
bly oy her virtue, she encourages herself in 
imagining that she is not a bloodsucker and 
amurderess by joining a relief or rescue 
society and pecking off the unavailable 
portions of her wardrobe to be distributed 
among the poor servant girls in the back 
alleys You ladies want to think of that 
sometimes when you are swarming around 
a bargain counter.—Dr. Parkhurst. 


or 


KEEPING CIDER SWEET. 


To keep cider sweet, to sweeten sour 
cider, and to keep cider perfect, take a keg 
and bore holes in the bottom of it; spread a 











fill with clean sand .closely packed; draw 
your cider from a barrel just as fast as it 
will ran through the sand. After this put 
in clean barrels which have had a piece of 
cotton or linen 2x7 inches dipped in melted 
sulphur and burned inside of them, there- 
by absorbing the sulphur fumes (this 
acu will also sweeten sour cider). Then 

eep itin a cellar or room where there is 








wethers, $4 00@4 25; mixed sheep, choice 





no fire. and add half a pound of white 


piece of woolen cloth at the bottom, then: 





above. Butifitis not rectified it must be 











SIMILAR CASES. 





BOTH GAME FROM BAD BLOOD. 





One Patient Thought it was Cancer, 


the Other, 


Paralysis. 





The way to Treat any Problem or any Disease is 
to get at the Root of it. 





From the Times, Troy, N. Y. 
From Berlin, Rensselaer County, N. Y., 
there comes to the Times the information 
of a wonderful cure effected by Dr. Wil- 


liams’ celebrated Pink Pills. Frequently 
the Times representatives meet persons 
who have been restored to health and vigor; 
transported from the realm of suffering and 
oper into the realm of happiness, by Dr. 
Williams’ remarkable remedy. In every 
instance the fortunate one is anxious to tell 
the story of his reeovery in the public 
prints that other sufferers may have the 
benefit of his experience. 

William H. Harrison, Jr.,a well-known 
resident of Berlin, tells the Times how he 
was stricken with a complication of dis- 
eases some time ago, being left, after his 
partial recovery, a@ mental and _ physical 
wreck. ‘hen by the aid of Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills his strength returned, his mental 
faculties became clear and strong and he is 
now working nearly every day. Consider- 
ing the fact that Mr. Harrison was com- 
pelled to use crutches, and has now fully 
recovered so as to be able to put the crutch- 
es aside, this was indeed an interesting 
case. 

Mr. Harrison tells this story of his mirac- 
ulous escape from torture and an early 
death: 

“T am fifty-one years old. Three years 
ago last March | was taken sick with acom- 
plication of diseases and was near death’s 
door, but my doctor a me very much 
and I partially recovered. However, I was 
left with my left leg swollen, there were 
purple patches on the inside of the ankle 
and there was scarcely any feeling in theleg 
from the knee down. Above the kneethere 
was a weak, faint feeling. The suffering 
was almost unbearable, I was, in fact, a 
mental and physical wreck. I had neither 
energy or ambition, my mind was blurred 
and I could not concentrate my thoughts. I 
was nearly discouraged when I happened to 
read an advertisement of the cures of Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills. I felt that they 
would hit my case, and a neighbor, telling 
what the pills had done for a friend of his, * 
made me decide to try the remedy; soI ven- 
tured to send to Schenectady for someof the 
Pink Pills. 

“For a year I had been able todo no 
manual labor and walked on crutches most 
of the time, but before I had taken half a 
box of the pills I felt like a different man. 
After taking several boxes of the pills my 
legs | he and my bodily health was 
altogether better. I put aside my crutches, 
my strength returned, my mind became 
clear and all the organs of my body seem 
now to be doing their work well. 

“IT am now working most every day and I 
am in nearly as good health as I had been 
for several years prior to my last illness.” 

Mr. Harrison was loud in the praises of 
Dr. Williams’ Pills, and he continued: 

“T can honestly say that I feel thatif I 
had not had the pills I should not have been 
here to-day, so 1 most cheerfully tell of the 
wonderful work they have done for me. 
nsteeteyhe 4 hope that this statement may reach 
some other pvor sufferers and-accomplish as 
excellent work for them as I have had the 
benefit of.” 


THIS WAS NOT A CANCER AT ALL. © 
From the Journal, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. Catherine Hooper, of Maybee, 
Michigan, made the following statement to 
a reporter. 

“T am seventy-five years of age, and had 
formerly a strong, healthy constitution. 





About two years ago there came on my 
face, just below the left eye, a little lump. 
It scabbed over and remained sore. It be- 
came very disagreeable and the sore grew 
larger and larger. Any fatigue or work 
which heated the blood would aggravate it, 
and at times the face would swell, closing 
the eye. The discharge became very offen- 
sive. I consulted four different physicians, 
one in Elkhart, Indiana, and three others 
near home, but they either did not know 
what it was or did not want totellme. A 
physician, who lived in ~— of es 
examined the sore several times. @ pro- 
nounced it @ cancer and said it must be cut 
away. My brother died from the effects of 
a cancer, located in almost the same place, 
and it seemed reasonable, but I-felt that I 
was too eld to undergo the operation and so 
I waited. I noticed the advertisement of 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills in the papers, and 
after reading the different testimonials 
determined to try some. After taking the 
second box I could see that the sore was 
better, and it dried up and entirely dis- 
appeared, only leaving a little red scar. 

“I feel that the pills have saved my life 
and a great deal of expense. I feel better 
in every way, am free from that tired, lan- 
guid feeling which so many people have -in 
this weather, and am more like a new per- 
son than I have been for years.”’ 

Subscribed and sworn to before me at 
Maybee, Mich., this 19th day of September, 
1895. BENNETT M. METLER, 

Notary Public. 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 
are an unfailing remedy for all diseases aris- 
ing from a poor and watery condition of the 
blood, such as pale and sallow complexion, 
general muscular weakness, loss of appetite, 
depression of spirits, lack of ambition, anw- 
mia, chlorosis or green sickness, palpitation 
of the heart, shortness of breath on slight 
exertion, coldness of hands or feet, swelling 
of the feet and limbs, pain in the back, 
nervous headache,dizziness,loss of memory, 
feebleness of will, ringing in the ears, early 
decay, all forms of female weakness, leucor- 
rhoea,tardy or irregular periods,suppression 
of menses, hysteria, paralysis, locomotor 
ataxia, rheumatism, sciatica, all diseases 
depending on vitiated humors in the blood, 
causing scrofula,swelled glands,fever sores, 
rickets, hip-joint diseases, hunchback, ac- 
quired deformities, decayed bones, chronic 
erysipelas, catarrh,consumption of the bow- 
els and lungs, and also for invigorating the 
blood and system when broken down by 
Overwork, worry, diseases, excesses and 
indiscretions of living, gr? from acute 
diseases, such as fevers, etc., loss of vital 
powers, spermatorrhecea,early decay, prema- 
ture old age. These pills are not a purga- 
tive medicine. They contain nathing that 
could injure the most delicatesystem. They 
act directly on the blood, supplying to the 
blood its life-giving qualities by assisting it 
to absorb Saygen See great supporter of all 
organic life. In this way the blood, becom- 
ing “built up” and being supplied with its 
lacking constituents, becomes rich and red, 
nourishes the various organs, stimulating 
them to activity in the performanceof their 
functions, and thus to eliminate diseases 
from the rane 

These pills are manufactured by the Dr. 
Williams’ Medicine Company,Schenectady, 
N. Y., and are sold only in boxes bearing 
the firm’s trade mark and wrapper, at 50 
cents a box or six boxes for $2.50, and are 
never sold in bulk. They may be had of 
all druggists, or direct by mail from Dr. 
Williams’ Medicine Company. The price 
at which these pills are sold makes a course 
of treatment inexpensive as compared with 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
DOORYARD SHRUBS. 








It astonishes the plant lover to see the 
hundreds of shabby looking dooryards, both 
in the country and suburbs. There would 
be some excuse, ff decorative plants were 
costly, but even the slimmest of purses can 
buy at least. one every year, and as sure as 
this is begun, interest in the home deepens, 
especially as these shrabs are almost certain 
to appear every spring until one looks upon 
them like old friends. Lilacs are the most 
common, but getting this is often the begin- 
ning and ending in outdoor decorations. 


The old-fashioned Syringa coming so early 
in bloom and wafting their delicious orange 
odor a long way will beappreciated, atleast 
by the passers-by, and a root of this can be 
bought for ten cents, alsoa flowering al- 
mond that sends out hundreas of lovely pink 
blossoms before the leaves, and looks as if 
covered with a gauzy veil. Then there are 
Snowball, Spirea, and Hydrangeas, and a 
Trumpet vine,that will change a barn-like, 
shabby looking house into something really 
artistic. There is another class of plants 
we do not see in dooryards half enough, the 
Iris. ~The German variety has beautiful, 
soft colors and is cheap enough, for six of the 
mixed sort can be bought for forty cents. 
The flowers are more beautiful than costly 
Orchids, and stand well up on their long 
stems, and are very nice for church decora- 
tion and to ornament the table. They are 
in bloom, too, among the earliest. Another 
good point, the roots increase very fast, and 
it is better to thin out so the bed can be 
increased or one can sell to the neighbors or 
give them away. ‘Thereis hardly a house 
on acity street so cramped for room that 
they cannot command space enough to plant 
that most interesting vine, Ampelopsis 
Vetchii. To see it throw out its myriad 
little suckers and cling to the roughnesses, 
finally turning an ugly brick wall into some- 
thing beautiful, is worth watching from 
season to season. These shrubs and plants 
will do pretty well in a half-hearted fashion 
without much care. But cover the roots 
lightly before cold weather, and work into 
the soil some manure every spring, and see 


how they will reward your efforts. 
ANNA LYMAN. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


FRUIT NOTES. 





’he Barnard peach is not one that 
attracts attention on the market. In size 
itis hardly medium. The dull color does 
not compare well with the bright hues of 
the Crawford and the Elberta. There are 
frequently dark spots on the surface, and 
it is covered with a thick fuzz. People 
won’t buy it, will hardly take it as a gift— 
till they find out what it really is, and 
then are not satisfied with any other kind. 
“If yon can bring me peaches like these,” 
said a customer, displaying a Barnard, “I 
will take them at double the price for any 
of your other varieties.”” The flesh of the 
peach is a deep yellow, firm and thick, and 
the pit issmail. In flavor it is unequaled. 
Unlike the majority of the yellow varieties 
it retains its flavor when canned. The 
trees come true from the pit, and have 
proved hardy, long lived and good bearers. 

or family use or a local market it should 
be a favorite, but for shipping it is not 
showy enough to be popular. 

* _ 


Here is some advice from an editor ofa 
leading agriculturai journal: “Go hunt- 
ing for insect eggs on your fruit trees and 
crush every one—from bark and twigs. 
Then vou will not be bothered next sum- 
mer.” When that editor puts his theory 
into practice may we be there tosee. By 
tl time he has gone over a single tree we 
fancy he will conclude thatitis easier to 
stay in his sanctum and tell other people 
how to do such things. 

* * 


* 

People like to be humbugged in buying 
fruit as well as in other things. The 
peach market is a good example. A basket 
of large fruit will sell first of all, though 
lacking in every other desirable quality. 
Why do people buy such fruit year after 
year. Partiv because they have not learn- 
ed the difference between the good and the 
bad, partly because they want it to look 
at, partly to prove how much better the 
fruit was which grew “on the old farm” 
when they were children years ago. 

* * 


It is a great convenience to plant the 
trees of each variety by themselves, but 
experienced fruit growers say this should 
not be done. The blossoms of different va- 
rieties are not equal in fertility. Some 
varieties should be planted near vigorous 
pollenizers in order to insure a good crop, 
und these are frequently the most desirable. 
Other kinds 7 do well alone, but it is 
best to take no chances. 

* 


* 
* 


This is the season of the year for rabbits 
and mice to do their work in the orchard. 
There are numerous remedies annually 
suggested, some of which will bear repeat- 
ing. Soot mixed with skim milk till thick 
enough to make a stiff paste, then applied 
with a swab or brush. The blood or fat of 
animals applied to the trunks of trees will 
keep away rabbits, but would not beiso 


efficient in the case of mice. A hog’s or 
beet’s liver or suet rubbed over the bark is 
a convenient method of application. 
Tromping down the snow about the trees is 
effectual in keeping away mice. It is need- 
less to say that the most effectual treat- 
ment for rabbits is to killthem. ‘“‘When 
we find a track,” says an orchardist, ““we 
hunt the animal down, regardless of the 
trouble. It’s the only sure way.” We have 
seen dynamite recommended for killing 
foxes, and see no reason why it could not be 
used to dispose of rabbits when a ferret is 
not at hand. The way it is done is to place 
acartridge with a fuseina burrow, stop 
up all other entrances, then set fire to it. 
If the explosion does not kill the animals 
the gases formed will suffocate them. But 
first be sure the rabbit is at home. 
* * 


* 

It is important that all diseased trees be 
destroyed, but it is just as essential that 
care be taken in their extermination. A 
tree infected with yellows, for example, 
may doas much injury in the hands of a 
careless person as it could if left alone. If 
it is dragged through an orchard it will in- 
fect every tree it is allowed to touch. 
branches with black knot on them are left 
on the ground, the trouble is not half rem- 
edied. The San Jose scale is a pest which 
needs careful handling or someof the insects 
will a on the ground and back upon trees. 
In all such cases it is well to act promptly, 
handle carefully, and destroy quickly. 

* * 


* 

The dewberry is better adapted to the 
garden than to field culture. The fruit of 
the Lucrecia is exceedingly large and the 
quality is good, but as it needs a trellis it is 
rather expensive for raising for market. It 
is worth while, however, to raise a few for 
home use. But its long, vine-like canes 
make it a nuisance unless properly cared 
for. é 2 e 

The first heavy crop of fruit will bend the 
limbs of the peach so that it will never re- 
cover its former position. After such a sea- 
son is the proper time, peach growers Say, 
to give the trees asevere pruning. Cut 
off the lower branches and head in the trees, 
and thus save their strength after the ex- 
haustion of acrop. With this in view the 
trees are started low, between one and two 
feet from the ground. They will be high 
enough by the time they are trimmed upfor 
the second crop. F. D, W. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
PEACH GROWING IN EASTERN 
MICHIGAN. 


I noticed in the MicuigAN FARMER of 
December 19th an extract from the Allegan 
Gazette, in which Mr. A. S. Packard makes 
a statement of the net proceeds from his 
twenty-two-acre peach orchard, which was 
$1,850, not deducting the labor. Now if 
that is the best showing that can be made 
from the Michigan ‘Fruit Belt,” Iam not 
afraid to make a showing of results of my 
little orchard near Ann Arbor of nine 
acres, from which there is quite a number 
of trees missing. 

I have kept a strict account of sales and 
expenses, except that I have not deducted 
anything for labor of myself and family, 
and find, upon figuring up, a balance of 
$1,643.42. 

I have had but little experience in peach- 
growing. I presume that some of the more 
experienced growers of our town can make 
a great deal better showing. Had not 
brother Packard better advise his brother 
peach-growers of A!legan to go somewhere 


else than to Covert. 
ANN ARBOR PEACH GROWER. 


“or 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
ACCLIMATIZING PLANTS. 











The question was recently asked me “if 
nursery stock grown in Delaware or Mary- 
land, would succeed in this State?’ Yes 
and no might be correctly answered to the 


question. 

Plants are known totake on certain habits 
of growthin order to adapt themselves to 
the surrounding conditions. These habits 
may be produced by the climate, soil or by 
culture. It takes many years to produce 
any perceptiblechange but thereis sufficient 
evidence that such a change happens. 

In latitudes where the seasons are short, 
the plant must complete its growth much 
sooner than those in the more tropical 
regions. Bring a — from the tropics to 
this latitude and it will fail to mature be- 
fore winter, but bring one from a northern 
clime and it will maturate in a few weeks. 
If some of the ripened seed is saved and sow- 
ed here, the same results would occur, but 
if this practice was followed for a number 
of years the plants would gradually adapt 
themselves to their surroundings and be- 
come acclimated. 

It is known that the quality of the fruit 
of a plant is affected by the climate as well 
as by the soil and culture. Take the hard 
spring wheat of the Dakotas and the soft 
winter wheat of this latitude and there isa 
difference of 10 to 12 per cent albuminoids in 
favor of the spring whe&t, and as the light- 
ness of bread depends upon the amount of 
albuminoids, it is for this reason.that spring 
wheat makes the best flour. 

It has been proven that these conditions 
_ be reversed by changing climate and 
Soil. 

It. is genera) practice among gardeners to 
send for northern seeds when early matur- 
ingcrops are desired. It is this charac- 
teristic of plants which has caused the 
failure of certain forage plants, introduced 
from the southern states. 





As regards the difference of nursery stock 





raised in the East or in Michigan, there 
would be pe to be little difference. Neith- 
er would there be any great difference if 
they came from a location much further 
south, providing the stock had been prop- 
agated from trees which had not been too 
long a native of that latitude. 

But should they be from native stock, it 
would be doubtful if they matured in season 
for this latitude, and for this reason would 
be less hardy and less apt to succeed. 

KatamMazoo Co. B. A. WOOD. 





HINTS ON WINDOW GARDENING. 





Too often the class of plants selected for 
window gardening are not adapted to the 
conditions of temperature and light to 
which they are subjected. Generally only 
two classes of plants are grown; those 
reguiringa temperature of from 50 to 60 


degrees Fah. at night, with a rise of 10 to 15 
degrees during the day, and those which 
require a temperature of about 15 degrees 
less. In the first class are included gera- 
niums (with the exception of pelargoniums, 
often called Martha Washington gerani- 
ums), roses, fuchsias, ferns, palms, begon- 
ias, etec., and in the latter, carnations, 
hyacinths, cyclamens, cinerarias, geranium 
(pelargonium), azaleas, primroses, etc. 
Plants grown in a dry, heated atmos- 
here do not thrive as well as those grown 
n @ moist one, and are more subject to the 
attacks of red spider and aphis (lice). 
The air may be rendered moister by keep- 
ing an open vessel of water in the room. 
Red re ager may be kept in check by fre- 
quently spraying the plants with water; 
while the aphis can usually be deterred 
from attacking the plants by dusting them 
occasionally with tobacco dust. If they 
shonid prove troublesome, they may be 
killed by spraying the plants with a liquid 
tobacco solution. A tobacco extract is also 
sold under the name of ‘“*Rose Leaf Ex- 
tract.”’ which is a valuable insecticide. 

Different classes of plants require soils of 
different-textures and richness, hence it is 
difficult to secure a mixturesuitable for all. 
A potting soil meeting the needs of most 
window plants is found in a mixture of two 
parts loam and one part each of leaf-mould, 
manure and sand. 

It is often necessary during the winter 
months to supply some liquid stimulants to 
the plants, in order, in the case of flowering 
plants, to increase the number and size of 
flowers,and in that of foliage plants, to 
Ab a darker and more luxuriant growth. 

hese artificial stimulants may _ be applied 
in the form of manufactured plant foods, 
or what is infinitely more satisfactory, if 
not quite as pleasant, in the form of liquid 
manure made from a mixture of cow and 
sheep manures, in the proportion of about 
four to one, with a small amount of ashes 
to furnish an excess of potash. These in- 
gredients should be steeped in a barrel or 
tub of water for several days before using. 
Care should be exercised in the use of arti- 
ficial stimulants of any kind as they will 
injure the plants if applied_too strong, or 
in too liberal amounts. Liquid manure 
made according to the method described, 
should be diluted until it resembles the 
color of weak tea. Plants should not at 
first be watered oftener than once a fort- 
night with it, gradually increasing in fre- 
quency until once or twice a week is 
reached.—Purdue University Experiment 
le 
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VALUE OF TOP-GRAFTING. 








Prof. Craig, horticulturist at the Central 
Experimental Farm, of Ontario, recently 
appeared before the Dominion House Com- 
mittee tospeak on matters pertaining to 
fruit-growing, and in that connection 
spoke as follows of the possibilities and 


value of top-grafting: 

“T would like to draw attention to the 
value of top grafting to those who have 
fall varieties of apples already in their or- 
chards. There is no reason why we should 
lose time and labor expended in growing 
them by rooting up the whole orchard, as 
is being done io some of the best fruit- 
growing districts of Canada. I have seen 
fine orchards of Northern Spies, 25 or 30 
years old being dug out, and other va- 
rieties more frequently. It seems to me 
that if our farmers, instead of digging 
them out, would top-graft those trees with 
other desirable varieties, wherever the 
stocks are healthy and vigorous, in four or 
five years at the outside, we should get our 
orchards completely changed, and thus ob- 
tain the varieties that we want. If, on the 
other hand, we go to the expense of rooting 
up trees, we shall have to wait seven or 
eight years before the young trees will 
bear, and in addition to that, we shall 
have all the labor and expense of manuring 
and cultivating to bear over again. I have 
a model here, illustrating a simple method 
of top-grafting. I am sending out this 
spring a large number of scions of some of 
the varieties best suited to this locality, to 
those who ask for them. With each 
bundle of scions, 1 send an illustrated cir- 
evlar giving information as to how the 
work should be done. The operation itself 
is very simple. All that itis necessary to 
do is to split the stock, then place the 
wedge-shaped scion in the slit with the 
growing parts (the inner bark) of the two 
brought directly opposite to each other. 
Then place some material round the two 
tightly, in order to exclude the air while 
the process of growth, making the union, is 
going on. The branch having been cnt off, 
the whole force of the strength of the stock 
is directed to the new scion which makes a 
strong growth the first year. It would be 
very dangerous to remove the whole top of 








the tree in one year, and, therefore, it is 
advisable to use your judgment and re- 
move, say, a third of the top each year till 
the work of retopping is completed.” _. 

In reply to a question—*Would it do to 
put an apple graft on a crab stock?” Mr. 

raig replied: ‘‘They will grow fora few 
years—perhaps for a number of years—but 
the union is not usually satisfactory, be- 
cause the top- has a tendency to outgrow 
the stock. There is quite a difference in 
the texture of the crab and the apple wood, 
They belong to two different species. The 
texture of the crab wood, if finer than that 
of the apple, and the nature of the tree is 
not to grow as large as the apple, there- 
fore, the top will outgrow the stock. I 
should choose the Hyslop crab for top- 

rafting in preference to others. It has a 
eature of usefulness not generally known, 
The Hyslop will grow on heavy soils, of 9 
clayey nature, better than most apples— 
for instance, the blue clays of Quebec.:* For 
that reason it is quite a useful stock to 
plant on soil of that character for the pur- 
pose of top-grafting later. This plan is 
only useful to an amateur, however, and is 
not of commercial importance.” 

Another question, ‘What is the best time 
to top-graft?”—brought forth the following 
reply: ‘The season opens four weeks be- 
fore the beginning of growth, and extends 
acouple of weeks after, so that there is a 
period of about six weeks in the spring of 
each year when you can top-graft with 
success. About a week before the buds 
start, I think, is the most favorable time. | 
The scions should be cut the season pre- 
vious, in order to secure them from possi- 
tle injury during the winter, because it is 
most important that we -should start with 
a healthy scion. It might grow though 
partially injured by winter, so that the 
centre of the pith was brown, but the 
chances are it would not be long-lived. So 
to avert injury, we cut Scions in autumn, 
and store them in acold cellar. The best 
packing material is dry forest leaves, just 
as you find them under. the trees, blown 
down by the autumn winds. Tie scions u 
in bundles, place them in boxes and pack 
the leaves about them tightly. They will 
retain their plumpness if kept in a cold 
cellar, and just be in the right condition for 
top-grafting in the spring.” 


oP 


PEAR GROWING LN LOWA. 


Ata recent meeting of the Iowa Horti- 
cultural Society, Mr. M. J. Graham, a pear 
grower, read a paper on pear growing in 
that State, in which he made the following 
recommendations: 


Perhaps the first points to be considered 
are soil and situation. While the pear will 
adapt itself to a ae variety of soils, a 
light loam with yellow clay subsoil and an 
elevated site, will produce the best results, 
as the young trees will mature earlier in 
the season and be less liable to leaf troubles 
than where the nursery is situated on low, 
rich land. The stock used will depend 
largely upon the method of propagation to 
be pursued. For cellar grafting during the 
winter, or grafting in nursery rows the 
next spring after the stocks are planted, I 
would prefer first-class French pear stocks, 
but have found these unsatisfactory for 
budding, as the plants are often defoliated 
by leaf rust soon after the buds are set. As 
a result the buds start to grow and are 
winter killed. For propagating standard 

ars by budding, the Japanese pear seed- 

ings are nae’, satisfactory, as they are of 
strong growth usually free from blight or 
leaf rust, bud as easily as a peach soci 
and the buds remain dormant until the fol- 
lowing spring. For growing dwarf pear 
trees the Angers Quince stock is employed, 
and is budded during the month of August 
It is claimed that the quince is not hardy 
in this section, but where the stocks are 
banked with earth during the winter while 
in the nursery, and the point of union of 
the pear on the a is placed four or 
five inches below the surface when planting 
the tree in the orchard, no trouble on this 
score need be apprehended. 

Having selec the stock best adapted to 
our requirements, we should give careful 
attention to the varieties we propose to prop 
agate, for therein depends the true value 
of the tree, and its ultimate success or fail- 
ure when transferred to the orchard. Much 
discredit has been brought upon pear cul- 
ture in Iowa by the indiscriminate planting 
of the Russian varieties,and of highly laud- 
ed, yet untried novelties, of which the Idaho 
isan example, the impression having a 






















parently prevailed that hardiness was 
only desideratum, and even this was not at- 
tained in the last named variety. For plant- 
ing in the south half of the State the follow- 
ing varieties, ripening about in the order 
named, should give general satisfaction: 
Tyson, Bartlett, Boussock, Seckel, White 
De enne, Angouleme, Clairgeau, Kieffer 
and Mt. Vernon. To this list should: be 
added for extended trial Koonce, Lin 
and Krull, all of western origin, free from 
blight and of good quality. For planting in 
the north half of the State add to the three 
varieties last above named, Longworth and 
Warner. Among the list first named the 
Bartlett may be expected to blight most, but’ 
the trees are seldom killed by the disease, 
especially if the affected branches are cut 
out and burned. In certain varieties, not- 
ably the Boussock and Angouleme,the fru 
is much finer when the trees are budded 
the quince than whenon the pear stock 
and I am strongly in favor of dwarf fo 
planting in gardens or upon our black drill 
soils. The quince delights in a -rich soll 
and for some reason oe are usual 
less troubled with blight than are standa fl 
in the same varieties. Ageia, the dwaris: 
rarély fail to grow, and often produce fine 
specimens of fruit the next year after " 
planting, a.l1 of which is gratifying 
planter. “ 
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MANURE ON LAWNS'IN WINTER. 


A spicy writer in American Gardening 
explains how it is that village people of fine 
tastes can fall into such slovenly ways as 
prevail in many sections every winter, and 
says: Astudy of suburban lawns durin 
the two seasons of heat and cold is we 
adapted to confirm the belief in the sheep- 
like disposition of men in general, and sub- 
urban- men in particalar. uring the sum- 
mer, even a stray leaf is an abomination to 
the suburban soul, and it is well worth 
while to pay a man $1.75 a day to keep the 
neat marks of the rake in the loose soil 
outside the street boundary. They all do 
it, thereforeit must be done. In autumn 

very leaf must be conscientiously removed 
and burned.  Butin winter, how different 
the state of affairs! Neighbor A. has his 
lawn spread with stable manure; neighbor 
B. puts a thicker coating of the same on 
his own; neighbor C’s Jawn must similarly 
be hidden from view (though greatly in 
evidence to public olfactories) or it will not 
eclipse B.s next summer. It is detestable; 
why not use bone meal? 








¢ 


piarian. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
PRACTICAL HIVES AND SUPERS. 





This is the time of year when bee-keepers 
should decide upon what they will need 
and use the coming season; the orders 
should be placed early for such things as 
we have to buy, so as to avoid vexatious ‘de- 
lays when the busy season is upon us. 

Perhaps there is no one item in bee-keep- 
ing of more practical importance than the 
hive brood frame and surplus super we use, 
ros oo eepe if we are working for comb 

oney. 

In regard to the frame, the Langstroth 
(or Simplicity) size has become the stand- 
ard; in fact, lam safein saying there are 
more hives using this size of frame than all 
others combined. The frameis 175 inches 
long and 94g inches deep, outside measure. 
the top bar being 191¢ inches long. 

There are several styles made, but I very 
much prefer what is known as the ‘‘Hoff- 
man.” ‘This frame has a heavy top bar in 
depth as well as width leaving just bse 
space between the top bars, thus doing 
away with honey boards, and if proper bee 
space is observed between the top bars and 
supers or surplus arrangements, little or no 
burr combs are built. The following cut I 
think will make the construction of the 


the spring, are in better condition for the 
honey flow when it comes, and do better 
work in the surplus department, with a 
hive that protects the bees against the 
sudden changes that are sure to come in 
this latitude. To do this we must have 
some kind of double-walled hive that will 
protect the bees against the extreme 
changes of heat, as well as the extreme 
changes of cold, and is always in readiness 
-for these emergencies, night or day, summer 
or winter. 

I think few in this State have experi- 
mented more along these lines than the 
writer, and I believe there are more of the 
hives illustrated below used between here 
and the Straits than all others combined. 

In the past sixteen years of their use I 
have received nothing bunt favorable com- 
ment along the lines mentioned above. 


i | 





HILTON’S HIVE OPEN.—SHOWING IMPROVED 
“1? SUPER. 

This hive is made (the outside) of five- 
eighths-inch lumber, shiplapped together 
in a manner to make a perfect joint. The 
outside is 20 inches wide and 24 inches long 
and about 20 inches high to the eaves of 
the roof and weighs (empty) about fifty 
pounds. I use the brood-nest of the dimen- 
sions given, but can be made to hold ten 
frames instead of eight. The brood-nest is 
raised sufficiently to admit of packing be- 
tween the bottom of brood-nest and bottom 
of hive proper; there is also room for pack- 
ing at-the sides and ends. 

it will be readily understood that the 
lower portion of the hive being well pro- 
tected against the cold, the warmth from 





frame plain. 





SELF-SPACING HOFFMAN FRAMES. 


The end bars are made 13g inches wide for 
about thres inches down, and one side is 
worked off to a knife edge, which comes 
against the square edge of the next frame, 
making them a self-spacing but not a 
closed-end frame, and allowing the proper 
bee space between the top bars. This isa 
great help to the beginner, and, as I have 
already said, does away with the honey 
board. rf 

The hive to adapt itself to this frame,and 
to be best adapted to the production of comb 
honey,should have a brood-nest 1114 inches- 
wide, 10 inches deep, and 18%¢ inches long, 
which will accommodate eight frames with- 
out a follower, and I believe a follower in a 
brood-nest is worse than worthless. 

This arrangement leaves a three-eighths 
inch bee —— between the top of the frames 
and top of the brood-nest,so that,when sur- 
pluscases are put on,the proper bee space is 
preserved. 

There are those who still prefer a single- 
walled hive; but I find in Michigan, and 
other states as far north as we are, some 
kind of chaff or double-walled hive is pre- 
ferred by the large majority of bee-keepers. 
But for those who do prefer the single- 
walled hive, I know of no cheaper, better 
made, or more practical hive than the one 
illustrated below. 
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DOVETAILED HIVE. 
But years of practical experience 

that bees winter better and dwindle Jess in 


THE 
roves 


i periment and shading it at the same time. 


f lifting on or off of cover as is the case with 


can be so arranged as -to touch the ground. 


the bees arising will care for the upper 
portion. 

To avoid condensation in this case I cover 
the brood-nest, between the times of remov- 
ing the surplus cases in the fall and put- 
ting them on again the following sea- 
son, with a porous substance and a chaff 
eushion,. This cushion I make by making 
a wooden rim about four inches deep, 
covered top and bottom with burlap, and 
filled with chaff or cut straw (this I prefer 
for all packing); this rim should be made a 
little smaller than the inside of the hive. 
When I remove the surplus cases in the 
fall, I make sure they have plenty of 
stores for winter, lay on a piece of woolen 
blanket or some other porous substance to 

revent their gnawing the cushions and 
etting the chaff down among them. Then 
put on your cushion and let them alone un- 
til spring: 

The above cut will illustrate where the 
cushion goes, also the surplus apartment. 

As will be seen, there is room in the upper 
stery for two supers for comb honey, ora 
large super for extracted, and the cover 
shuts over all as shown in cut below. 





{ 
HILTON’S HIVE CLOSED. 


In extremely warm weather the cover can 
be raised a few inches in front, giving a cir- 
culation of air all around the surplus a- 


he cover is hinged at the back end, and, 
when raised in the first cut, it makes two 
shelves for the use of the operator, which 
is highly appreciated; besides, there is no 


all other hives. 
The alighting board, too, is hinged, and 


This is a great advantage to the bees dur- 
ing a heavy honey flow. 
THE HILTON “T.’’ SUPER. WHY I PREFER IT 
TO THE LOOSE TINS OR SECTION HOLDERS. 


In the first place I am praqediovt against 
anything that is more likely to be out of 
place than in when wanted; and I can see 
no advantages in the loose tins that the 
stationary ones do not po 


ones; especially when the thumb-screw de- 
vice is. attached; and the improvement I 
claim is in the stationary tins and the 
thumb-screws, 

I believe that for the best results in comb 
honey, the sections should be as near the 
brood nest as possible, and with the Hoff- 
man frames and the absence of the honey 
board, it brings the sections within three- 
eighths of an inch of the top bars. I believe 
that the sooner the Loney is taken from the 
crate after it is capped, the better. go 
over my yards often andremove all finished 
sections, which can be easily accomplished 
by loosening the thumb-screws. 

Any sectionin the super can be drawn 
without disturbing the others, and should 
the entire super be finished, it can be emp- 
tied entire by turning it bottom up upon 
the bench or table. ‘ 

Loosen the thumb-screws and, as a rule, 
they will drop down three-eighths of an 
inch and the super can be lifted off and 
leave the sections ina lump; you need no 


follower, as a slight jar will always bring 
them down. 





\if 
HILTON’S DOVETAILED “‘T’’ SUPER. 


This super is just the size of the 8-frame 
Dovetailed hive and makes the best single- 
walled hive for comb honey in use. 

The reason I prefer the same arrange- 
ment for the Dovetailed hive, or in any 
super that uses section holders, is, first, 
the holder removes the sections farther 
from the brood nest and places another 
network of wood: between them and the 
sections; and because of this the bees do 
not enter them so readily. And with prop- 
er pape I believe sections are cleaned 
quicker without a bottom bar than with 
one, for I never saw a bottom bar that 
the bees would not blow propolis in between 
the sections and the bottom bar. 

This sticks them so fast that you can{not 

take out a section without first taking out 
the section holder and the four sections it 
contains, and then you will frequently 
break the bottom of the section in getting 
it out. In emptying the entire super, I 
know of no way it.can be done at all 
satisfactorily, and in tiering up it makes 
too much wood between the supers. 
The T. super is adapted to any width of 
section, with or without separators, 
the separators covering the entire edge of 
the section, and the thumb-screws keep 
them so tight together that no propolis is 
put on the edges. 

The cut will explain that there is no such 
trouble to get the first row of sections out 
as is experienced with the Moore crate and 
others that have notensions to apply to the 
sections. 

There are other things I could say in its 
favor, but will only say this; in the 12 
years I have been sending it out, I have 
a known it to be laid aside for anything 
else. 

I send out at least a thousand of them to 
ten of other kinds. 


NEwacGo Co, GEO. E. HILTON. 


When writing to advertisers mention MIOH, FARMER. 


KEEPERS 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY OF 


CLEANINCS IN BEE CULTURE, 
@ handsomely illustrated magazine. and 
Catalog of Bee Supplies. Valuable book 
on Bees given free to each one who mentions this 


paper. ‘THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, 0. 


FITZGERALD PEACH, HARDY 
GAINOR BLACKBERRY,> Canadian Grown 
ORNAMENTAL TREES. 3 . STOCK. 
SHFFEPOGHEO HPO OOOH 

















Send for free cata- 
log. “Fitzgerald,” the 
largest and hardiest peach grown. ‘“Gainor,’’ the mar- 
ket berry. Special large list of Ornamentals and 
Sbrubs for Cemetery, Park and Boulevard purposes. 
Quotations on application. 

TONE & WELLINCTON 
700 ACRES. TORONTO, CANADA 





BERRY PLANTS fiincnse cock, 
Low prices. Best plants ‘How to Succeed 
with Be Write now. 


rries,”’ acetenane FREE. 
I. A. WOOLL, Elsie. Mich. 

Fine, healthy stock, by 

PEACH TREES. io: coin is 


sed. Low prices. Address 
OSIAH A. ROBERTS, MALVERN, Pa. 
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Do you want in 


THE BEST GARDEN 
in your neigh ae If you do 
you must sow 


Maule’s Seeds. 


Our New Seed Book is pronounced g 

the most complete and con- @ 
densed Seed Catalogue of the year. ¥ 
It contains everything good, old or % 
new,in Vegetable, Field and Flower @ 
Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, ete., at % 


RIGHT PRICES. 


It will be mailed FREE TO 4 
and you need it, no matter if you @ 
buy ten cents worth or ten dollars @ 
worth of Seeds or Plants. Address ¥ 


‘ WM. HENRY MAULE, 
1711 Filbert St., 








GREGORY'S 
rown SEEDS 


CROWN 


known the coun 
They have a reputation of 
















are 
tionally reliable. 
forty years back of them. They are sold 
under three warrants. It would not be 
wise to plant without consult- 
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sent free to anyone i by, 
anywhere, WY 

J.J. H. GREGORY Aye 
& SON, exe 


MARBLEHEAD, 
MASS. : 


ras ORD'S i SEEDS 













Seed Potatoes, Plants, Trees and Vines. Free cat- 
alog, unique, common sense, tells the truth, See it 


money. FRANK FORD & SON, Ravenna, Ohio. 


Dano 








The easiest roses to grow are 

he celebrated D, C. roses. 

he easiest way to grow them, 

well as all other flowers of: 

orth is fully oneieines | in the 
t 











plant seeds, plant 


FERRYS 


Always the best. 


For sale everywhere, 


D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit. Mich. 
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Gm woRERiRT AniTARINE. Ro searching 
styles of Spray Pumps. Oatalogue Fra. 3 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 56 Market St., X.Y 





of all kinds a 
right prices 


BC !RY PLANTS 





Catalogue G, with remarks on Berry Growin 
free. RB J. STAMELIN, Bridgman, Mich” 
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Fruit crates and baskets. 
.ORENTZ PEACH 


Ull Growers Needs 


is our special study—supplying them, our sole business. Have you need of 
small fruits, fruit or ornamental trees, vines, roses? Our stock is 
the largést and fullest in the United States; our prices the lowest. All of the best old 
varieties, the choicest of the new kinds—many sorts exclusively ours. Great reduction 
on large lots—estimates furnished upon application. 
Send for complete illustrated catalogue and learn how you may save 50 per cent. 


REID'S NURSERIES, 









BRIDGEPORT, OHIO. 
ELDORADO BLACKBERRY 











ssess, 
With me a-super is more easil yfilled or 


BURPEE SEEDS 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL. 


Leading American Seed Catalog, 

mailed FREE to any address. 

W. ATLEE BURP & CO., 
Philadelphia, 
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range Department. 


Our Morto:—-“The farmer is of more consequence 
than the farm, and should be first improved.” 








Address all correspondence for this department to 
KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - 


News from Michigan Granges is especially 
9 a a 


Mic. 








OFFICERS MICHIGAN STATE GRANGE. 





Master—George B. Horton, Fruit Ridge. 
Overseer—E. B. Ward, Charlevoix. 
Lecturer—Jason Woodman, Paw Paw. 
Steward—Geo. L. Carlisle, Kalkaska. 
Assistant Steward—Wm. Robertson Hesperia. 
Chaplain—Mrs. Mary A. Mayo, Battie Creek. 
Treasurer—E. A. Strong, Vicksburg. 
Secretary—Miss Jennie Buell, Ann Arbor 
Gatekeeper—M. H. Foster, Kent. 
Pomona—Mrs. Estella E. Buell, Union City. 
Flora—Miss Rizpah Norris, Lansing. 
Ceres—Mrs. Estella Knight, Swartz Creek. 
Lady Assistant: Steward—Mrs. Mary Robertson, 
Hesperia. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

H. D. Platt, Ypsilanti, Chairman; W. E. Wright, 
Coldwater; A. E. Palmer Kalkaska; Thos. Mars, 
Berrien Center; R. K. Divine, Holly; E. A. Holden, 
Lansing; F. W. Redfern, Maple Rapids. 


OFFICERS OF NATIONAL GRANGE. 
Master—J. H. ny ens Delta, O. 
Overseer—Aaron Jones, South Bend, Ind. 
ee ST a Messer, Vermont. 
Steward—J. L. Cox. Readington, N. J. 
Asst. Steward—A. J. Newcomb, Golden, Colorado. 
Chaplain—O. N. Hale, No. Stockholm, N. Y. 
‘Treasurer—Mrs. F. E. McDowell, Columbus, O. 
Secretary—Jno. Trimble, 514 F. St., Washington, D.C. 
Gaeta E. Harbaugh, Missouri. 
Ceres—Mrs. Lucy G. Smith, Delaware, O. 
Pomona—Mrs. Sarah G. Baird, Edina Mills, Minn. 
Flora—Mrs. L. E. A. Wiggin, Maysville, Me. 
Lady Asst. Steward—Mrs. 8. G. Knott, Moler, W. Va. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Leonard Rhone, Centre Hall, Pa., Chairman. 

J. J. Woodman, Paw Paw, Michigan, Secretary. 
N. J. Bachelder, East Andover, N. H 

J. H. Brigham, Ohio, Ex-Officio. 











THE EDITOR’S TABLE. 





The habit of many 
people, in speaking of the 

the Legislature. josislature, is to ridicule 
its character and work, Doubtless often- 
times this ridicule is well deserved, but we 
maintain that this is not the right spirit to 
manifest toward our chief legisiative body. 
It is true that the legislature makes mis- 
takes and does many foolish things, but it 
is also true that any body of men, no mat- 
ter how intelligent the individuals may be, 
do foolish things. College faculties, minis- 
ters’ meetings, are all subject to this same 
criticism. But the legislature of Michigan 
is representative of over two millions of 
people. Its acts are important, and it 
really isa magnificient spectacle in democ- 
racy to witness the gathering together of 
the intelligent representatives of a great 
commonwealth, who are preparing to make 
the laws for a future empire. 


Importance of 


7 * 

We believe that the legis- 
The Present jature which has just as- 
Legislature. gsembled at Lansing is above 
the average. There is this about it, that 
no one man or set of men is “‘boss’’ or owns 
the legislature. There has been no contest 
for senatorial honors, partisan politics 
have been very much divided, and we be- 
lieve that the representatives who have 
gathered at Lansing are, as a rule, inde- 
pendent of any bossism. If true, this is 
most fortunate, and we hope our estimate 
will prove true. We believe also that this 
egislature has a strong feeling of responsi- 
bility to the people, especially in the matter 
of economic administration. The members 
are fully aware that the people of the State 
are feeling intently on this subject, and 
they are going to try to meet popular wish- 
es along this line. The stand taken by 
Speaker Gordon and by both ex-Governor 
Rich and Governor Pingree, in their vari- 
ous addresses to the legislature,is worthy of 
consideration. Their advice has been con- 
servative yet progressive, broad and yet of 
a reform nature. Take it all in all, we 
have reason to feel a great degree of con- 
fidence in the present legislature, and we 
shall very much regret if we have reason 

to change our opinion by midsummer. 

* a * 

There are many 
who lament the fact 
that it is necessary 
for the people to make their wants known 
to the -legislature. Some people seem to 
feel that in theory the legislature is a body 
of men of superior intelligence, delegated 
by their constituents to make such laws as. 
seem to the legislators to be just and wise. 
But in practice this is far from the truth. 
The legislature is a body of men made up of 
average citizens, delegated by their con- 
stituents to perform such acts which the 
constituents want performed, as amended 


How to Work with 
the Legislature. 


by the judgment and experience of the 
legislators. The legislature itself is apt to 
be conservative because the people it rep- 
resents are apt to be conservative. No 
legislature will take advanced steps in any 
reform unless the members feel sure that 
the people of the State want these steps 
taken. If the State platforms of our polit- 
ical parties were drawn so as to indicate 
what the people want in State affairs, lob- 
bying might not be necessary; but so long 
as the present practice of neglecting State 
affairs in the platforms of parties is in 
vogue, just so long will it be necessary for 
the people to make known their wants to 
the members of the legislature, or in other 
and plain words, to lobby. 

The first thing that is necessary in work- 
ing with the legislature is to treat it 
decently. Assume that the members are 
honest and intelligent. Assume, also, that 
each legislator desires to know the wishes 
of his constituents, and will carry them out 
so far as possible. The next thing to do is 
to make these wants known in an intelli- 
gent way, and in such a way, too, that the 
member will feel that they are the views of 
the majority of his constituents. In the 
next place, be persevering, and do not be 
fooled into thinking that a letter or two, or 
a- postal card, or a little article in the 
paper, are sufficient to make an impression. 

We mention this matter because so many 
people have an idea that the legislature is 
going to make all sorts of reforms while the 
people themselves remain indolent in ask- 
ing for these reforms. This is not so. 
When corporations want any legislation 
they go atit inthe way we have mentioned. 
If the farmers want anything from the 
legislature, they, too, must use _ these 
methods. 

* a * 
When State taxation 
Business Methods ;. ta)ced about in the 

in the Capitol. “ 

presence of anyone liv- 
ing inthe vicinity of Lansing, the thought of 
the lax business methods carried on in the 
State capitol comes first to mind. These 
methods are not often dishonorable; they are 
not usually the fault of the executive officers. 
The real fault lies with the people them- 
selves, although this is a very poor place to 
fix responsibility. Auditor General Dix 
dismissed twenty-five presumably good 
clerks and filled the places with friends of 
his own. Why did he doit? Simply because 
two or three thousand patriots who had 
served their country in the recent campaign 
demanded positions, either by themselves or 
through influential friends. What isa man 
to do but give way to this enormous pres- 
sure? The Board of State Auditors dis- 
missed twenty-four janitors, and, it isgiven 
out, will supply their places with sixteen to 
do the work formerly done by the twenty- 
four, also reducing the pay from $60 per 
month to $50. Wedo not know why these 
men were dismissed, but doudtless the six- 
teen can do all the work done by the twenty- 
four, and doubtless the men who can do 
fairly efficient janitor work can be readily 
obtained for $50 per month. In both of these 
cases we shall charge the responsibility up- 
on no State officer. It is obvious, however, 
that the system is all wrong. No business 
man would think for a moment of following 
such methods. We are not pleading neces- 
sarily for what is usually termed “civil ser- 
vice reform.” We are simply showing in- 
stances that clearly demonstrate the need 
of the application of business methods to 
the business part of our State government. 
This is a clear case, is it not? Ifso. what 

are we going to do about it? 


x * 
* 


During the first week 
of January between 
forty and fifty sturdy 
and bright young men gathered at the 
Agricultural College to take the special six 
weeks’ winter courses, which have been ad- 
vertised during the past three months. 
This number is a gratifying attendance. 
But more than this, the quality of the 
young men merits more than passing notice. 
Their average age is considerably above that 
of those who usually enter the freshman 
class at theCollege. Their previous school- 
ing has been good, many of them being high 
school students, and some of them college 
graduates. More than this, the earnest 
purpose and zeal of each one of these stu- 


Special Courses 
at M. A. C. 


dents is worthy of all commendation. They 


are here for business, and so far as we can 
find out, they feel that they. are getting 
what they came for. They aie intelligent 
in their questions, they areeagerfor know]- 
edge, and they are open to knowledge from 
any source. The College will gain wonder- 





fully by this special course work, and these 





young men will all receive an impetus that 
will last them through life. The Grange 
should feel proud of its influence in helping 
to secure these special courses at the Agri- 
cultural College. 
* 


* 
* 


As most of our readers 
probably know, the mem- 
bers of the Grange of the 


The Secretary 
of Agriculture. 


United States are endeavoring to secure the | * 


appointment of Col. J. H. Brigham, of 
Ohio, the present Master of the National 
Grange, for appointment by President Mc- 
Kinley to a position in his cabinet as Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Col. Brigham is a farm- 
er, is earnest in public affairs, has traveled 
all over this country and has met farmers 
in practically every State in the Union. 
He knows the farmers, their condition, 
their wants, and their needs. He is in 
sympathy with them in every respect. His 
six years’ experience in the National 
Grange demonstrates that he has large ex- 
ecutive capacity, and his presence on many 
a platform has also demonstrated his abili- 
ty asa defender of the farmers. A letter 
from Hon. Aaron Jones, of Indiana, the 
chairman of the Grange committee to con- 
fer with President-elect McKinley, reads 
as follows: 

“Our interview with President-elect Mc- 
Kinley was very satisfactory; he received 
us very courteously and entered into the 
matter under consideration with much in- 
terest, and was frank to say that he had 
always thought that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture should be in close touch with and 
have the eonfidence of the farmers of the 
country. He has known Col. Brigham for 
the last twenty years and regards him a 

rsonal friend. He has a personal remem : 

rance of the part the Grange took in ele- 
vating the Department of Agriculture, and 
when in Congress he voted for the measure 
that gave the head of the Department of 
ee a seat in the President’s Cabi- 
net. 
“While we have no assurance that our 
efforts will be crowned with success, we 
have assurances of the strongest character 
that no selections for appointments in the 
President’s Cabinet have been made, and 
that the field is entirely open, so we feel 
warranted in urging immediate and vigor- 
ous action in the premises in the matter of 
securing petitions and endorsements to the 
end that the President-elect may be assur- 
ed of the earnest desire, on the part of the 
actual tillers of the soil, to be fairly repre- 
sented in this administration by that noble 
representative farmer and soldier, Col. J. 
H. Brigham.” 


* 
* 


The Lecturer of a Sub- 
ordinate Grange occupies 
one of the most important places in the 
Grange. He is the chairman of the educa- 
tional committee; he is the superintendent 
of the Grange school; he must be the head 
of the reading circle; and in every sense he 
is responsible for the intellectual work of 
the Grange. ‘Inasmuch as the chief work 
of the Grange is educational, the lecturer 
must be, in a certain sense, an educator. 
He must be original; he must be broad in 
selection of topics, adapting them to the 
different needs of the different members of 


The Lecturer. 


the Grange; his work must be well planned” 


and executed with energy. The Grange 
may be never so good in all other branches 
of its organization, but if it lacks a strong 
and aggressive lecturer it will largely fail 
of its mission during the year. We beseech 
lecturers to throw themselves with all the 
energy and powers of their natures into 
this work of the Grange during the coming 
year. It is a noble position, and means 
much for the future of the Grange and the 
future of its members. Develop especially 
the younger members, so that they will in 
future years be able to take care of them- 
selves in public meetings of any sort, 
political, religious and social. This is the 
great work of the Grange. 
* 
: *” 


* 


we have a sug- 
gestion for Granges 
that we believe may do some good if fol- 
lowed out. We suggest that at as early a 
date as possible each Grange have what 
may be called a “purpose meeting,’’ where 
the entire program shall be given up to the 
objects of the Grange. Let this be a prac- 
tical meeting. Have the Declaration of 
Purposes read, but more than that have 
outlined particular work that this particu- 
lar Grange can do during this particular 
year. Let this be a meeting for planning 
the work of the year.. Let the plans be 
well digestéd, well: discussed, and then 
when all these plans have been talked over, 
decide on some definite lines of work which 
will interest every member of the Grange, 
so that each member can do something— 
must, in fact, do something—and then go 
ahead. We believe this idea of a purpose 
meeting, if thoroughly carried out, would 
produce good results. 


A Purpose Meeting. 





GRANGE NEWS. 





WE want news; plenty of i 
brief. We er pote) ae promptly: 
Communications for issue should 
the editor’s hands the Saturday a to 
date of issue. News notes can be received 
up to Monday noon. 


revival in 


to instruct in the first degrees at 
our next meeting, when Jason Wood- 
man meets with us. 
LiKe R. H. TAYLOR. 
Tue chief officers of nby Grange for 
the combs Ten are: mente. Th A. 
Towner: turer, Mrs, Clara Guilfo 
Secretary, R. E, Guilford. Our ; 


meets every two weeks. At our next meet- 
ing Bro. B. J. Beebe, delegate to the State 
Grange, will install our o: nes and make a 
report of work done there. The Christmas 
tree at Grange hall, Christmas night, was 
a success in every way. 

was carried out, which was by all 
present. After the presents were distgib- 
uted, Santa Claus appeared on the scene to 
the delight of the children, and so closed 


an evening long to be remembered. 
D. J. GUILFORD. 


MApIson Grange No. 384 at its last meet- 
ing selected officers for ensuing year. Voted 


Sister E. A. Taylor, of as 

officer. In co-operation with Adrian Grange 
we have ordered a carload of salt which we 
think will save our members some 
Resolutions were posse eee ee J.H. 
Brigham for Secretary of Agriculture under 
Président McKinley. E. B. P. 


RocueEsTER Grange No. 257 atits last ses- 
sion listened to Hon. J. M. Norton give a 
very enthusiastic report of the State Grange. 
he having been a delegate. -He believes that 
peanee oe rg nines qe 2 pict 

armer shou ong e organ 

and would, if they understood its 
oe say we all! He. 257 thinks _— 1. J. He 

righam is a man large enoug qe bated 
to fill the chair of Secre of A: ture. 
For the ensuing r John J. was 
elected Worthy Master; M. P..Newberry, 
Worthy Lecturer, and Miss Savilla Potter, 
Worthy Secretary. 


TWELVE Corners Grange No. 700 is in a 
flourishing condition and a good live 
Grange. Has 117 or 118 members and is 2 

ears old. Weowna hall and the grou 
t stands on and have just completed sheds 
for our horses. In this we are fulfilling the 


request of the steward who says it is one — 


of the objects of our Order to protect dumb 
animals from abuse; and any member who 
countenances their ill treatment is liable to 
censure, suspension or expulsion. 

I am sorry that our Order had not taken 
more interest in the Visitor and 
kept it up, but my opinion has always been 
that the workings of the Grange should 
come more to the attention of those not 
members of the Order. No doubt many 
who take the MICHIGAN FARMEB are 
not members of the Order. Thus thede- 
partment may be very beneficial to us. I 
am a thorough Patron in mind at least and 
not only think but know that every farmer 
who has his own business at heart should 
belong to the Grange. Cc. H. FARNUM. 





GENERAL TOPIC FOR JANUARY. 





Worthy Lecturer Messer of the National 
Grange, presents these thoughts in dis- 
cussing a general topic for Granges, for the 
month of January, in the Grange Quarterly 
Bulletin, issued from his office. 

OUR COUNTRY. 

QUESTION 1. What are we to understand 
by the freedom and independence of this 
nation? 

QuEsTION 2. Is the complete independ- 
ence of the United States or any of the 
leading nations of the world possible or even 
desirable at the present time? ; 

SUGGESTIONS. 

During the past year the Quarterly Bul- 
letin Kew in a measure,directed the thought 
of the members of the Grange to some of 
the underlying principles of government 
that they might be able to better under- 
stand what these principles are, and what 
relation caps bear to a government “of the 
people, by the people, and for the people.” 

hilesome knowledge may have been gained 
in this direction it would not be claimed that 
any member has learned all that should be 
learned about the ethics of government or 
the economic or financial problems that 
confront us as a nation to-day. * 

The f and independence -of the 
United States of America is not only a 
theme for every boy and girl-in this coun- 
try, but the name and fame of America has 
gone beyond the seas and there is not @ na- 
tion on the face of the earth whose peo 
have not heard of ‘the land of the free 
the home of the brave,” and the 
words “freedom and independence” ve 
drawn to-our shores millions of human 
ings from foreign countri mens. them 
to make zood American citizens, but many, 
alas, are a clog and hindrance to our h 
and better civilization and they should 
never have been permitted to land on our 
shores and pollute our social, moral and 
political atmosphere with such false senti- 
ments and erroneous opinions of freedom 
and independence as have been implanted 
in their very natures by the centuries of 
oppression wrong which have been 
heaped upon them by the despotic 
ments of the old world. C) } 
this nation does not mean that the 


who live here are free todo as they 
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lease ‘to do right, and its inde- 
one one not een dt are or can. 


hedge 
of egotism ’in regard to our 
h and resources, as to have no 
li 
cena W hile our Declaration of: Independ- 
ence expressly states that the United 
Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free. 
and independent states, our constitution 
provides for making treaties with other 
countries and eenine embassadors to them 
thus providing for friendly and commercial 
relations with them, which would tend -to 
omote harmony and good will, and be of 
mutual benefit.to all concerned, 

In discussing this part of the topic some 
of the causes for the creation of a. new na- 
tion upon this continent, and the true 
meaning of freedom and independence as 
applied to our national existence should be 
distinctly unders' The younger mem- 
ters of the Grange should participate in 
this discussion. 

“The second part of the topic does not 
seem to call for many suggestions, In the 
abstract all of the leading nations of the 
world are supposed to be independent of 
each other, but in point of fact this is not 
true. Nonation of the old world is free 
from _ entangling alliances” with other 
nations, which more or less: cireumscribes 
its action, except in regard to the adminis- 
tration of its own internal affairs.” This 
fact is painfully illustrated in Armenia to- 
day. ot one of the great powers of 
Europe would have permitted the Turkish 
government to continue its inhuman atroc- 
ities upon its own defenseless Armenian 
subjects were it not for the ‘“entanglin 

alliances” which exist, and the fear o 

awakening the sleeping political volcanoes 
of the old world. nd again the time may 
be near at hand when our government will 
deem it a ane to say to Spain that Cuban 
cruelty and bloodshed must cease, and yet 
Spain is an independent nation and is sup- 
osed to have exclusive rights in regard to 
ber own subjects and possessions 

In commercial terms the business rela- 
tions between nations great and small is 
almost aneans comprehension, and with 
the intermingling of interests, commercial, 
political and otherwise, the world has what 
may be justly called a community of na- 
tions, which like individuals are dependent 
upon each other. This part of the topic 
should: also engage the attention of the 
young, because they with those who are 
older are inclined to give too little thought 
te subjects of this nature. Lecturers 
should not neglect.their duty in reporting 
discussions on this topic. 





AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 





In an address before the State Grange, at 
its meeting in Altoona, upon ‘Agricultural 
Education in Pennsylvania,’ Dr. H. P. 
Armsby, Dean of the School of Agriculture 
of the Pennsylvania State College, after 
alluding to the magnitude of the agricul- 
tural interests of the State and the advan- 
tages,both materia! and social, which would 

' result from a better education of the farm- 


er, urged that while these facts were al- 
Ways true, they are especially true now. 
The--competition resulting from cheap 
transportation has resulted in a depressed 
condition of agriculture and only the farm-- 
er who, with scientific knowledge and prac- 
tical skill, can adapt his methods to the 
changed conditions can hope to succeed. A 
summary was given of what the State is 
doing to help the farmer in this direction 
through the Farmers’ Institutes and espe- 
cially through the School of Agriculture of 
the State College. The annual appropria- 
tions for the work of the latter institution 
for the last six years have amounted to 
a and one-tenth.cents foreach farm 
in the State or the equivalent of a tax of 
two one-thousandths of a mill onthe agri- 
cul:ural valuation of the State. 

Of the total appropriations made by the 
Legislature of 1895, but thirteen hun- 
dredthe of one per cent was for agricultur- 
al education, and but fifty-three thou- 
sandths of one foe cent for the School of 
Agriculture, which is the recognized agent 
of the State for the systematic technical 
education of farmers, and the only institu- 
tion for agricultural education in the State. 

While the speaker was careful to say 
that these facts do not necessarily show 
that agricultural education has been es 2 
lected by the State, it was urged that, in 
view of the special importance of this sub- 
ject at the present time, the State should 
make ample provision for the education of 
the farmer in those subjects directly relat- 
ed to his calling. 

At the close of the address, resolutions 
commending the work of the School of Ag- 
riculture, and favoring liberal appropria- 
tions for its support, were unanimously 
adopted. ~* 
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~ A SUGGESTIVE EXPERIMENT. 


The Agricultural Department of the Cen- 
tral Branch of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association is making quiet bnt great 
progress on the Dwight farm, at Downing- 
town, so called from its donor, E. P. Dwight, 
and is under charge of J. E. Johnson. It 
has been praiected to answer several pur- 
poses: irst, a model farm and farm 
school for boys, where they can be taught 
the only e that nowadays is not over- 
done; second, to furnish a summer comping 
place for boys; third, the establishmen’ 
dog. kennels; fourth, a bicycler's inn and 





THE FUTURE oF THE GRANGE. 





The most important work of the Grange 
in the past has been along educational lines. 
Farmers have been encouraged to investi- 
gate, think and decide for themselves: The 
results have been so satisfactory that the 
work along such lines will be enthusiastic- 
ally pursued in the future. 


And the time is not far distant when the 
progressive farmer will occupy an advane- 
ed position among the workers in the pro- 
fession. The social revolution now going 
on in rural districts will continue, and the 
farmer and his family will enjoy oppor- 
tunities for social culture and enjoyment, 
fully equal to those afforded the residents 
of the town and city. The Grange will 
continue to urge farmers to improve their 
homes, and enjoy, therein, some of the 
fruits of their labor. Co-operation will be- 
come & more prominent feature of our work, 
The gap between the producer and ccn- 
sumer is too wide. The Grange will labor 
to secure for producers, a largershare of the 
profits, which are now absorbed by those 
who stand between producer and consumer. 

The laws for the proper protection of agri- 
cultural interests mr abesen | obtained will be 
more thoroughly enforced, and other legis- 
lation will be secured to restrain the greed 
of ‘‘Trust’’ and other robber combinations. 
The great inequalities now existing in the 
matter of taxation, will receive earnest and 
constant attention, and the path of the tax 
dodger will become a “thorny one.” The 
Grange will remain a non-partisan Order. 
But the political power of the members will 
be vastly increased as they learn how to 
make it available. 

The Grange will labor to give to our 
people a more economical administration 
in all departments of government. 

The Grange will support public officials 
in the impartial enforcement of all laws, 
will discountenance all efforts to degrade 
or oppress the wage workers, but will not 
consent to any undue interference with the 
rights of employers or unorganized work- 
men. 

The anarchist will find no sympathizers 
or supporters in the Order of Patrons of 


. Husbandry, but will tind an uncompromis- 


ing opponent in this ‘organized band of 
home-owning, country-loving and law- 
abiding farmers. The Order will demand 
and secure for agriculture, a fairer share of 
representation in law-making bodies, will 
earnestly-uphold and defend the rights of 
the farming class, but will still continue 
to labor for the good of all, recognizing 
no privileged classes among American 
citizens. J. H. BRIGHAM, 

Master National Grange. 
DELTA, Ohio. 





SOME INSPIRING SUGGESTIONS. 





REPORT OF SECRETARY STATE GRANGE 
Worthy Master, Sisters and Brothers: 

The duties of secretary naturally divide 
into two classes, one the record of actual 
business transactions, the other close at- 
tention to the causes that led to the results 
of those transactions, that they may either 
be checked or stimulated. Judged by its 
declaration, the liberal records of the 
Grange should indicate from year to year 
frugality, thrift and advancement in busi- 
ness methods and practices. Progress in 
this department is necessarily and has 
been slow. There is much to learn and 
there are many of us. The habits of the 
farming community, withoutthe telephone, 
the messenger, the postman, the delivery 
wagon and the scores of other factors that 
make for promptness and regularity ina 
city life, are adverse to that system and 
speedy dispatch of business demanded by 
the best success. 

The Grange has been a great training 
and experimental school in this direction. 
Many have been the failures, but every 
effort to organize has leftits impress, while 
very many have been the lessons learn- 
ed there of correct parliamentary practices 
and of proper business forms. This in- 
fluence cannot rest there, but extends into 
the private and public conduct of affairs. 
The office of the secretary in any associa- 
tion, though his duties may be somewhat 
irksome, is the center of this particular 
field of practical instruction, and all other 
lines of work converge to it. 

In this department of State Grange work 
there have been in the past year the follow- 
ae gees oe 

he receipts for the year have been: 














eneral temperance tavern at low rates; 
fth,.a vacation and summer institute for 
young men.—farmers’ Friend. | 


sued, eight dormant Granges reorganized 
and one Pomona,in Antrim county, formed. 
The past year thas shown that systematic 





Fees and dues from subordinate Granges. $2,93491 
Fees from sixth degree members.... ...... 28 00 
Fees from fifth degree members..... ...... 950 
Bungles BO |. paisa. soca cane de cdes dbs paves 339 20 
Interest on invested funds,........... ..-. 222 00 
Co-operative trade percentages. 98 56 
Advertising space sold.......... 10 00 
Wotahe sense as <i KGds ee AEs adveeee Goose IE 
The disbursements have been: 
Expenses of the session of 1895............ $1,081 77 
Expenses of the Executive Committee. .... 132 
Fees and dues to the National Grang: 457 14 
Lecture fleld Work.........ce.ceccccseseces 202 
Salaries of Officers...........:.2.002eeeeaes 550 00 
So mig express, postage, etc., on same... 200.43 
Stationer BevodN nate ianedip tak toes. (nah) oe 
Grange Visitor...... ....... 844 98 
Miscellaneous expenses ... . 96 29 
POMRBE S68 5 6 b05.<Ficsdedes cise ~ 103 52 
Co-operative trade. .......... 18 25 
Primting s.cc.desessccss’ see vecctéasoscess AOR RS 
Total... .53.- e sese P sees 93,086 45 | 


’ There have been twelve new charters is- 


organization work done by some one, not sug 
gested by everybody, is what is needed in 


our State. 

Twenty Granges added to our list in 1896, 
and eight of them in Lenawee county 
alone, with splendid showings in such a 
long organized hegre | as Berrien, show 
that it is not the isolated people of the 
northern tounties only who are ready to 
unite by fraternal! ties. 

However much organization can do for 
people in villages anu cities, how much 
more is it helpful in the coon: ave know 
full well. In order to lead a whole-souled, 
profitable life in the country, developing 
one’s best self-hood and being a benefit to 
one’s neighbor and community, requires 
not a passive, inactive qualification. It 
needs the best physical equipment possi- 
ble, and it calls for the length and breath 
of knowledge obtainable. Such a farmer 
will use some of all the sciences and me- 
chanics he can learn. And his wife—why, 
we are coming to understand how the 
chemistry of her kitchen, the botany of the 
vines that shade her pantry window, with 
the zoology of the worms that infest their 
leaves and roots, the geology of the ‘‘back 
forty’s” stone pile, an eye for the blush and 
veining-of bud and cloud and bird’s wing, 
an ear to hear how the locust “‘stabs the 
noon silence with his sharp alarm,” or that 
catches with delight the evening concert of 
whirring wings and uplifted voices—we 
are coming to know how, if she may add 
all these, with a live interest in human 
nature, to her monaesrety arts, she is a 
truer and happier homekeeper—because 
she holds these things as servants of the 
large life she brings by their means to her 
husband and children. It is the mission of 
the Grange and of every member to bring 
an awakening to this larger life to the 
greatest possible number of people. 

And how? The minutes o: the sessions of 
State Grange trom its beginning record 
resolutions galore on. almost every con- 
ceivable subject. While many have never 
survived being endorsed by this body,others 
have recurred again and again, each time 
they have been presented gaining ‘a more 
and more intelligent consideration, because, 
in the meantime, they have been discussed 
in the Subordinate Granges and in the 
Visitor. When this educative process reach- 
ed the fullness of time, decisive results 
appeared. One by one, clear cut measures 
have been chosen and championed through 
the legislature, co-operation with the Ag- 
ricuJtural College has been strengthened 
by the establishment of the-Farm Home 
Reading Circle, short winter courses of in- 
struction at the college, the holding of 
farmers’ institutes, and at last me the pro- 
vision for the very much-resolved-about 
department for girls. ‘Through special 
committees—educational, co-operative, leg- 
islative and woman’s work—better, more 
definite. plans have been formulated and 
acted upon. 

This is the legitimate outcome of a nat- 
ural development of the educative factor 
in the Grange. It began by oes. 
we accomplish by specializing. The Nation- 
al Grange last month endorsed this method 
in words as it has from time to time done 
in eller. 

hus, if we follow the course along 
which we have had the best results, State 


-Grange must, again this year, give a 


definite, positive answer to the question of 
“What next, as to Grange work, is most 
important for us to do?” Whatever other 
ways of advance shal! be chosen, shall we 
not turn this acquired power of concentra- 
tion, in all its force, upon the work: of 
organizing? Two years ago the Woman’s 
Work Committee, under direction of the 
preceding State Grange, undertook to give 
oe people a summer outing. They 
had a positive work todo. The result was 
that they not only placed 50, but 200, in 
country homes for a longer or shorter time. 
Again, two years ago, the Grange made 
‘a farmers’ institute in every county” their 
rallying cry. Already institutes ‘are 
arranged to be held in seventy counties. 
Ina like manner can not a definite mark 
be set at this meeting and we all work to 
it? There are one or more Granges at this 
date in 43 counties, leaving 40 in which 
there are none. Cannot each representa- 
tive pledge his county for a new Grange 
and see that it is fulfilled? Then, as a 
y, can we not aim at one new Grange in 
one-half the counties where there are 
none? This would make our objective 
oint, in round numbers, “Sixty new 
rapges for 1897.” Is this not “worth 
while?’ Is this not worth the effort that 
60 more Granges be represented in this 
State meeting? Is there not help init to 
you? inspiration, suggestion enough to re- 
pay us? What Mrs. Henrotin said, a few 
days ago, to the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, is true here of any State 
organization,—“‘it leads to broader think- 
ing, nobler living, a realization of the 
brotherhood of man, enlarged sympathies, 
nobler ideals. In the larger assembly, 
narrowness and provincialism disappear, 
rowth and inspiration come by magic. 
elearn how to live with others, giving 
them our best, as well as to live tor them 
in the old self-crucifying way.” 
Think of these things, and let us work for 
‘Sixty new Granges in 1897.”’ Let us look 
at our situation in relation to undertaking 


72 | it. In this proverbially close year, so far 


as finances aré concerned, 20 Granges have 
been planted. The receipts of fees and 
dues from Subordinate Granges exceed 
those of last year by $392.61, showing a 
healthy advancing condition, due to the 
organizing already done. 
ext month, for the: first time in years, 
the Grange Visitor will not greet its read- 
ers. For exactly 22 years it has never 
failed our interests. hough it is expedi- 
ent to discontinue the paper, its grand 
talisman,—‘The farmer is of more conse- 
a ‘shan ho — ns Bis ge be first 
iproved,”—should never die. deserves 
+ ive in the annals and spirit of the Mich- 





igan State aie so long as that shall live. 

Much as we dislike to sever this long 
continued relation with. the Michigan 
Granges’ own paper, and indeed, the only 
Grange paper ever really owned nd edited 
by any State Grange for so long a time, we 
realize when its financial burden is once 
lifted we shall be enabled to push vigor- 
ously into organizing. Once more, let us 
make our aim, “Sixty new Granges for 


I cannot close this report without com- 
mending the increased efficiency of the 
work done by. Secretaries of Subordinate 
Granges this year. It isin = due, lam 
confident, to the valuable little circular 
explanatory of a secretary’s duties issued 
by Worthy Master Horton early in the 

ear. Let us increase this efficiency and 
nerease-in promptness, lifting the past 
“better” up to a future “best.” 

Respectfully submitted, JENNIE BUELL. 


A GOOD PLAN. 





Lecturers should give attention to the 
plan outlined below. The plan is one de- 
veloped by Bro. Messer, Lecturer of the 
National Grange. In accordance with sug- 
gestions contained in the report of the lec- 
turer at the late session of the National 
Grange, the Committee on Good of the 
Order reported the following resolutions 
which were adopted: 


Resolwed, That the Lecturer of the Na 
tional Grange is hereby instructed to issue 
 embaarg bulletins to Subordinate and 

omona Granges, containing a sufficient 
number of topics or questions for discussion 
to cover this period, and at least two topics 
for each month shall be of a general natare, 
and applicable as near as may be to all parts 
of the country. 

Resolwed, That each of the Lecturers of 
Subordmate and Pomona Granges are here- 
by requested to make an abstract or report 
of the discussions of such general questions 
as may be proposed for a given month, and 
forward the same to the Lecturer of the 
State Grange, who is requested to sum- 
marize these abstracts and send the sum- 
maries thus obtained to the Lecturer of the 
National Grange, and he is hereby instruct- 
ed to collate the summaries and publish 
them in such bulletins as may be thought 
best for distribution to the membership of 
the Order. 
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TO “OLD TIMERS.” 





Occasionally a Grange which has had an 
existence of perhaps twenty years finds it 
hard to keep up an interest and continue 
its meetings. The members do not want 


to give up the organization and they do not 
seem to have the energy to make it a local 
success at the present time. Tosuch we 
would say “Never give uptheship.”’ Ithas 
outridden the storms of abuse and ridicule 
that have been heaped uponit;it has met the 
waves of prejudice and fierce opposition 
and passed them safely by and it is now 
sailing in smooth waters witb the brightest 
of prospects ahead. Great victories have 
been won, but still greater opportunities 
are before it. The Grange needs all of its 
veteran workers and all the recruits that 
can be secured for its future work. Stick 
to the Grange and the reward will be se- 
cured in due time. 
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Liquid Food 


easily digestible, naturally 
strengthening, refreshing, 
health-restoring. You get it in 


Pabst 
Ralt- €xtract 


Che “‘Best’’ Tonic 


Contains no drugs or chemi- 
cals, simply pure, rich, nourish- 
ing food, and the great nat- 
ural vegetable tonic, hops. 

Cures indigestion, nervous- 
ness, sleeplessness and puts flesh 
on your bones. 

Sold by all druggists at 25c. 
a bottle, or 12 for $2.50. 
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Marshall's 
Catarrh 
2 Snuff. . 


has never been equaiiea Tor tae instant relief of 
Catarrh, Cold in the Head and Headache. Cures 
Deafaess, restores lost sense ofsmell. Sixty years 


it. 256 ‘vO 
fr.. Oleveland. Ohio. 
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on the'market. Alld 
am *¥F.OC. KEITH. 





STRIP CO. 
: Arch Street. Philada. Pa 
AD. R. HABDY, Abingdon, Ills., Tanner, all- 
eR ott nee asd Poeeith baie On. Binok’ Oat. 
tle Coats, Robes, Rugs, Mittens, etc. Cash for furs. 
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LONGEVITY AND LABOR. 





An English paper mentions 33 persons 
upward of 100 years of aze. alive in Great 
Britain in the year 1893. The oldest was a 
woman, 116 years old, if the claim was cor- 
rect, though such cases are usually to be 
taken with some discount. One of the most 
striking facts regarding these centenarians 
is that their lives were those of simplicity 

and industry. It is not usefal work, but 

a».xiety which kills men. Overwork of the 
sounerh. liver or kidneys is vastly more 
damaging toa man than overwork of the 
brain or muscles, since so long as the stom- 
ach is intact overworked muscles may be 
easily repaired, and so long as the liver and 
kidneys retain their integrity the effects of 
excessive brain work are pec removed by 
the elimination of the resulting poisons 
from the body. Many die from overwork, 
but it is overwork at the dinner table rather 
than in the field, workshop or counting 
room. Hard labor js healthful. The major- 
ity of men, and women also for that matter, 
are suffering, not from overwork, but from 
too light work. More work is required. It 
pode be more mental activity or more mus- 
cular exercise. Evil results from work flow 
not from excessive work, but from a lack of 
the proper distribution of work, so that 
every organ and every faculty receives its 
own share, and not one organ an excess and 
another a deficiency.—The Journal of Hy- 








SomME years ago, savs The San Francisco 
Arvonaut, General Phillip Sheridan was 
explaining the wonders of the railroad toa 
number of Indians, through an interpreter. 
“What do they say?” he asked the inter- 
preter. “They say they don’t believe it,” 
was the answer. Sheridan then described 
the steamboat, and the interpreter repeated 
this. “What do they say to that?’ the 
General again asked, seeing the Indians’ 
faces allimpassive. “They say they don’t 
believe that, either.” 
eng an account of the telephone, and told 

ow @ man at the end of a long wire had 
talked to a man at the other end of it. The 
interpreter remained silent. ‘‘Well,” said 
the General, ‘“‘why don’t yon interpret that 
story to them?” * ‘Because I don’t believe 
that story myself,” answered the con- 
scientious man. 





Then the General } 
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ACME PULVERIZING HARROW, CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER. 


Adapted to all soils, all work. Crushes, cuts, 
* lifts, pulverizes, turns, levels the soil in one oper-= 
ation. Made entirely of cast steel and wrought iron 


—practically indestructible. 


if not satisfactory. 


Cheapest riding harrow on earth. $8.00 and up. 
SENT ON TRIAL Tobe returned at my expense DUANE H. NASH, Sole MPfr, 


N. B.—I deliver free on board at distributing points. 


Millington, New Jersey. and 
30 So. Canai St., Chicago. 








“ LIVER GAVE TO THE WORLD THE CHILLED PLOW” 
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plows fitted with Non- 
breakable Stee] Standards Sg 
and the Celebrated No. 40 meet 

all requirements and cannot be 
equalled. 


and it has saved more money to the farmers of America 
than any other implement ever produced 


OQ. Oliver Chilled PLOWS 


Are me a on Earth. 
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Drops 


in hills 
—SOWS 


in drills, for and reo 
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Drop played-out methods and worn-out tools and drop 
your seeds with the “PLANET JR.” No. 5 
A new machine that no other seeder can be com pared to; simple, 
— mane ee light-running, strong—perfect. 


5 Hill-dropping Seeder. 


Holds 8 quarts. 


Post yourself on 1897 planting methods by sending 


ding the Book about the “Planet Jr.” 


EN, - J ry twenty-odd farm and garden tools—mailed free. 
8. L. Allen & Co., 1107 Market St., Philadelphia. 





WHEn writing to advertisers please mention that 
= saw their advertisement in the MiIcHIGAN 





STOCKADE 
WIRE FENCE 
Made of the bestj 

























































































We sell direct to 
the Farmer at 
Dealer's Prices. 
= 8. B. cp. <=? 
oan 


is os eae 
Sulky Plow. ehqaned it 
Riding Gang Flow’ 3 
Lever Hatrrow.. 





Cultivators. . 
1000 other things as 
cheap. Big cata- 
\ logue Free. We want 
atarmer in every 
township to help us 
tell all about it. 
HAPGOOD PLOW CO., 
Box AS Alton, Lili. 

















Cahoon’s Patent Broadcast 


SEED 
ZSOWER 


Sows all] kinds of grain 
- and cleaned grass seed 
zh a8 fast as four men. 


Saves enough s 
pay for itself the first 
ph sowing. Send for 
> descriptive circular. 


a= GOODELL pat et 
> Antrim, N. H., Sele Mfrs, 








: AIAG) BEEDER CO., Urbana, Ind. 


The BEST Seed Potatoes, 


FARM and GARDEN SEEDS, 





are fir 1 on Mich New Muck 1 Wich. by 
i 
Largest grower of seed pota! tatoes in America. 


Prices low. wegen gh — for handeome illustrated 
entalog Free to D- scribes the latest, best 
new ana standard wovteton 
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THE LEAN ALL-STEEL LEVER 


eens er TRASH is practically 
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LEVER HARROW 


indestructible. No castings to break; 


no wood to rot. Theteeth of this harrow can bead hoaina to 
any angle by the simple to 
reparing -the 


lever. IT 18 UNE 
1 for all Hinds ta ‘erops 


71 ie, Poe St, 
Mensteld, ‘© 





Save its cost the first season. 


4 ‘Roderick Lean Mfg. Co. 
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full and brilliant, shines from 


Dietz Royal Lanterns 


fitted with side lift for convenience in leghsing and trim- 
— Burns nineteen hours without refillin 
—_ flame suitable for night watchmen and other 
ere good light and “ty hours are the require- 
ments. Wick twice as large asin ordinary lanterns. Ask 
your dealer for it; if he does not keep it have him order 1t. 
Send your address for free pocket catalogue and get ac- 
quainted with DIETZ LANTERNS. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 
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NEW CHESTNUTS 


ep of 168 em ms 
assortments in America. 
Many other things in ir om 


rd Year. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON 


. = me 


—tTriumph, Greensboro, Sneed, Fitzgerald and Bokara No. 3.° 


—Numbo, Paragon, Ridgley. 
these and other Fruits, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 
ses, Plants, Bulbs, Seeds, etc. Send forour valuable free catalogue, a 
azine size. One of the most, if not the most coe ch 
ut age uarter ofa milliou PEACH still unsold. 

eds, Plants, Bulbs, Small Trees, etc. postpaid. Safe 
-rrival and satisfaction oP enemy larger a freight or express. 

4 Acres. 32 Greenhouses. 











For description of 







CO., Box 127 Painesville, O. 








THE CELEBRATED 


BOSS AND OHIO 
FEED MILLS, GREATLY IMPROVED. 


} og grind ear cornd -mpor 
7 ee weemens 
ike Guaran teed 
to be ote ry best material 
the markets afford. No 
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Power Leverag 1 
Send fer 64 page illustrated catalogue... 
PLOW CO., 1117 Hampshire St., Quincy, fid> 








The Woodcock : Foundry and Machine Works, 


Corne: 24 and Canal 


cothe. Ohio. 





Sow your Cloyer and Timothy with 


MICHICAN CRASS SEEDER. 





LULL 
| 


orn 

- 
i] 
1 
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S 
es 


Best ane cheapest on earth. Ask 
ON on MY i or write for circular. 
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FREE To query Soret ws who tenas li order fora 
® Seeder, w e give free one of our new Garden 
Cultivator Attachments. The finest — Bend for cir- 
culars. Agerts wanted for Covk Flour Bin. Seeder 
& Bammak Chair( o., 6 Depot bt., Humer, Mich. 


When writing advertisers mention Mich. Farmer, 











Feed Cotter, Fodder Shredder & Erinding Mill, 


Three superb machines in 
one at a far less cost than 















wooD 


ES with the best machinety god 
save time and strength? The 


SMALLEY SAWS 


enable one man to do the work two could do in 


theold way. Our “Blectrie” bag Sa 
i ace 
Ba ate 
ie ed 























= SMALLEY MFC. Co., aasesaes , Wis. 


MCTORY Food Mill 


Sit kinds of Small Grais 
Pate in four pa for 
* for catalogae 
and prices. 
THOS. ROBERTS, 
Springfield, ¢ Ohioe 
- P.O. Bex 81. 


FEED MILLS 


For EVERY, VARIETY of WORK. 
Have CONICAL-shaped grinders. 
ent from Fw | other Sills, LIGH 


RUNNING 
ron hondics te operate. 


D. &.. P. BOWSHER, South Bend, tnd. 
STAR cEED 


inder. 














GPPPDO ODD DPA 
















Does notchoke. Sold 
R for peerip tive — 
2. STAR MANUFACTUR'G ¢6., 
1 62 to 68 Sth Ave.. 
New Lexington. 
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PALACE CAR OR HAND CAR. 


if ing on oes andthe P. W. W. 
E Go fered, ou a re le rate over their 
mA oF ge onage »? splendid service,safety 





would a take SAB Or, +o eee = 
pense would ‘ou ** pane yourself over the road 
a hand car? If ou puncose the latter, be eure the 
hand car has right of way. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian Mich. 
; | WIREFEN : 
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PEE 
EES 
$5 to $8.5 Fons tango suit 20. per 
rod. Weaves 100 rods Si 9 endores- 











VAVATAYAY 
. teak on Bre Sree 
our DUPLEX AUTOMATIC selios 
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‘ KITSELMAN B 
{ Box 72. itt 
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